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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


——Pe 


RoRTRAIT of an EMIGRANT. 
Extracted from a Letter. 


CALLED, as you desired, on 

Mrs. K . We had consi- 
derable conversation. Knowing, 
as you do, my character and her’s, 
you may be somewhat inquisitive 
as to the subject of our conversa- 
tion. You may readily suppose 
that my inquiries were limited to 
domestic and every-day incidents. 
The state of her own family, and 
her servants and children being dis- 
cussed, I proceeded to inquire into 
the condition of her neighbours. 
It is not in large cities as it is in 
villages, “Those whose education 
does not enable and accustom them 
to look abroad, to investigate the 
charaéter and actions of beings of a 
distant age and country, are gene- 
rally attentive to what is passing 
under theirown eye. Mrs. K 
never reads, not even a newspaper. 
She is unacquainted with what hap- 
pened before she was born. She is 
equally a stranger to the events that 
are passing in “distant nations, and 
to those which ingross the atten- 
tiort and shake the passions of the 








statesmen and politicians of het 
own country; but her mind, ne- 
vertheless, is far from being torpid 
or inactive. She speculates curi- 
ously and even justly on the objects 
that occur within her narrow sphere. 

Were she the inhabitant of a vil- 
lage, she would be mistress of the 
history and character of every family 
within its precinéts; but being i ina 
large city, * her know ledge is con- 
fined chie fly to her immediate neigh- 
bours; to those who occupy the 
house on each side and opposite. I 
will not stop to inquire into the 
reason of this difference in the man- 
ners of villapers and citizens. The 
fact has often been remarked, though 
seldom satisfactorily explained. I 
shall merely repeat the dialogue 
which took place on my inquiry 
into the state of the family inhabit- 
ing the house on the right hand and 
next to her’s. 

“M‘Culey,” said she, “ who 
used to live there, is gone.’ 

“© Indeed! and who has taken his 
place?” 

“ A Frenchman and his wife. 
His wife, I suppose her to be, 
though he is a man of fair complex~ 
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i62 Portrait of an Emigrant. 


ion, well formed, and of genteel ap- 
si and the woman is half 
negro. 1 suppose they would call 
her a mestee. They came last 
winter from the West-Indies, and 
miserably poor I believe; for when 
they came into this house they had 
Sci ircely any furniture besides a bed, 
anda chair or two, anda pine table. 
They shut up the lower rooms, and 
lived altogether in the two rooms 
in the second story.” 

“¢ Of whom does the family con- 
sist die 

‘The man and woman, anda 
young girl, whom I first took for 
their daughtel, but I afterwards 
found she was an orphan child, 
whom, shortly after their coming 
here, they found wandering in the 
streets; and, though poor enough 
themselves, took her under their 
care.” 

“How do they support them- 
selves?” 

“The man is employed in the 
compting-house of a French mer- 
chant of this city. What is the ex- 
act sort of employment, I do not 
know, but it allows him to spend 
a great deal of his time at home. 
"The woman is an attress in Lail- 
son’s pantomimes. In the winter 
she scarcely ever went out in the 
day-time, but now that the weather 
is mild and good she walks outa 
great deal.”’ 

«¢Can you describe their mode of 
life, what they eat and drink, and 
how they spend their time?” 

“TI believe I can. Most that 

hey do can be seen from our win- 
yo and yard, and all that they say 

can be heard. In the morning 
every thing is still till about ten 
o’clock. ‘Till that hour they lie 
a-bed. The first sign that they exist, 
is given by the man, who comes halt 
dressed, to the back window; and 
lolling out of it, smokes two or 
three segars, and sometimes talks 
to adog that lies on the out-side of 
the kitchen door. After sometime 


passed in this manner he goes into 
the room over the kitchen, takes a 
loaf of bread from the closet, and 
pours out a tumbler of wine; with 
these he returns to the front room, 
but begins as soon as he has hold of 
them, to gnaw at one and sip from 
the other. This constitutes their 
breakfast. In half an hour they 
both re-appear at the window. 
They throw out crums of bread to 
the dog, who stands below with 
open mouth to receive it; and talk 
sometimes to him and sometimes to 
each other. Their tongues run in- 
cessantly; frequently they talk to- 
gether in the loudest and shrillest 
tone imaginable. I thought, at first, 
they were quarrelsome; but every 
now and then they burst into 
laughter, and it was plain that they 
were 1 perfect good humour with 
each other. 

‘* About twelve o’clock the man 
is dressed, and goes out upon his 
business. He returns at three. 
dn the mean time the lady employs 
herself in washing every part of her 
body, and putting ona muslin dress, 
perfeé tly brilliant and clean. Then 
she either lolls at the window, and 
sings without intermission, or plays 
onaguitar. She is certainly acapi- 
tal periormer and singer. No at- 
tention is paid to house or furni- 
ture. As to rubbing tables, and 
sweeping and washing tloors, these 
are sense thought of. Their house 
is in a sad condition, but she spares 
no pains to make her person and 
dress clean. 

* The man has scarcely entered 
the house, when he is followed by 
a black fellow, with bare head and 
shirt tucked up at his elbows, car- 
rying on his head a tray covered 
with a white napkin. . This is their 
dinner, and is brought from Simo- 
nets. After dinner the man takes 
his flute, on which he is very skil- 
ful; and the woman either sings or 
plays in concert till evening ap- 
proaches: some visitants then ar- 
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rive; and they all go out together 
to walk. We hear no more of 
them till next morning 

“¢ W hat becomes of the girlall this 
tlme?’”’ 

“© She eats, sings, dresses, and 
walks with them. She often comes 
into our house, generally at meal 
times; if she spies any thing she 
likes, she never conceals her ap- 
probation. *O my, how good dar 
must be! Me wish me had some: 
will you gif me some?’ She isa 
pretty harmless little thing, and one 
cannot refuse what she asks. 

** Next day after they came into 
this house, the girl, in the mor ning, 
while our servant was preparing 
breakfast, entered the kitchen— 


‘O my!’ said she to me, * what you 
call dem tings?’ 
¢ Buckwheat cakes.’ 
¢ Ahah! buckawit cake! O my! 
how good dey must be! Me likes 


~—will you give me one?’ 

** Next morning she came again, 
and we happened to be making muf- 
‘O my!’ cried she, * you be 
always baking and baking! What 
you call dem dere?’ 

‘ Muffins.’ 
©‘ Mofeen? 
some, me do.’ 

‘ Afterwards she was pretty re- 
gular in her visits. She was mo- 
dest, notwithstanding; and, seeming 
to be half-st arved, we e gave her enter- 
tainment as often as she claimed it.”’ 

*¢ Are not these people very hap- 
py! ,?? 

© Very happy. When together 
they are for ever chattering and 
laughing, or playi ing and singiag in 
concert. "How the man is employed 
when separate we do not certainly 
know; but the woman, it seems, is 
continually singing, and her hands, 
if not employed in adorning her 
own person, are plying the guitar. 
{ am apt to think the French are the 
only people that know how to live. 

These people, though exiles and 

'rangers, and subsisting on scanty 
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cmigrant. 163 
and precarious funds, move on 
smoothly and at ease. Household 
cares they know not. They break- 
fast upon bread and wine, without 
the ceremony of laying table, and 
arranging platters and cups. F rom 
the trouble of wu vatching and direct- 
ing servants they are “equally ex- 
empt. Their cooke ry is performed 
abroad. Their clothes are washed 
in thesame way. The lady knows 
no manual employment but. the 
grateful one of purifying and em- 
bellishing her own person. The in- 
tervals are consumed in the highest 
as well as purest sensual enjoyments, 
in music, in which she appears to 
be an adept, and of which she is 
passionately enamoured. When the 
air is serene and bland, she repairs 
to the public walks, with muslin 
handkerchief in one hand, and par- 
ti-coloured farasol in the other. She 
is always accompanied by men 
anxious to please her, busy in sup- 
plying her with amusing topics, and 
listening with complacency and ap- 
plause to her gay effusions and her 
ceaseless volubility. 

“‘] have since taken some pains 
to discover the real situation of this 
family. I find that the lady was 
the heiress of a large estate in St. 
Domingo, that she : spent her youth 
in France, where she received a 
polished education, and where she 
married her present companion, 
who was then in possession of rank 
and fortune, but whom the revolu- 
tion has reduced to indigence. The 
insurrection in St. Domingo de- 
stroyed their property in that island. 
sb he; escaped with difficulty to these 
shores in 1793, and have since sub- 
sisted in various modes and places, 
frequently pinched by extreme po- 
verty, and sometimes ‘obliged to so- 
licit public charity; but retaining, 
in every fortune, and undim inished, 
their propensity to talk, laugh and 
sing—their flute and their guitar.”’ 

Nothing i is More ambiguous than 
the motives that stimulate men to 
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164. On the Reformation of Penal Laws 


adtion. These people’s enjoyments 
are unquestionably great. They 
are innocent: they are compati- 
ble, at least, with probity and wis- 
dom, if they are not the immediate 
fruits of it. Constitutional gaiety 
may account for these appearances ; 
but as they may flow, in one Case, 
from the absence of reflection and 
foresight, they may likewise, in 
another instance, be the product of 
justice and benevolence. 

It is our duty to make the best 
of our condition ; to snatch the good 
that is within our reach, and to 
nourish no repinings on account of 
what is unattainable. The gratif- 

cations of sense, of conjugal union, 
and of social intercourse, are among 

he highest in the scale; and these 
are as much in the possession of de 
Lisle ayd his wile, as of the most 
opulent and luxuriant members of 
the community. 

As to mean habitation and scanty 
furniture, their temper or their rea- 
son enables them to look upon these 
things as trifles. They are not 
among those who witnessed their 
former prosperity, and their friends 
and associates are unfortunate like 
themselves. Instead of humiliation 
and contempt, adversity has proba- 
bly given birth to sympathy and 
mutual respect. 

His profession is not laborious; 
and her’s, though not respectable 
according to our notions, is easy 
and amusing. Fler life scarcely 
produces any intermission of recre- 
ationandenjoyment. Few instances 
of more unmingled and uninter- 
rupted felicity can be found; and 

vet these people have endured, and 
continue to endure, most of the 
evils which the imagination is ac- 
customed to regard with most hor- 
we and which would create cease- 
fess anguish in beings fashioned on 
the model of my character, or of 
yours. Let you and I grow wise 
by the contemplation of their ex- 


ple B. 


Ox the Reformation of PENAL Laws, 
Mr. Editor, 


CONFESS myself considerably 
pleased with the manner in 
which your work is conducted; and 
have no doubt but that, in time, it 
will gain the attention it deserves 
from candid and enlightened readers. 
J am notable to contribute any useful 
matter to your stock, but it occurs 
to me that there is one subjeét on 
which the attention of some of your 
correspondents might be usefully 
employed, and for which the world 
would be greatly indebted to your 
Repository. [mean some account 
of the change that has lately been 
effeéted in the Penal Laws of the 
State of New-York, and of the in- 
stitution that has been formed for 
the employment and reformation of 
criminals. 

On this subjeét there is much 
zeal and curiosity in minds accus- 
tomed to speculate upon the causes 
of human happiness and misery. 
The means of information are, in 
general, disconneéted, scanty and 
vague, even with regard to those 
who reside in this city. Such 
as live at a distance, are depriv~- 
ed even of those means, and must 
remain in ignorance of schemes so 
momentous to the public happi- 
ness, unless some judicious and in- 
dustrious writer should colleé all 
the facts that relate to this scheme, 
and exhibit them in a popular and 
perspicuous dress. 

It is impossible to overrate the 
importance of this subjeét. Many 
speculative minds have employed 
themselves in investigating the 
means by which crimes might be 
lessened, and punishments be ren- 
dered efficacious. They conceived 
that this end would be answered by 
taking down the whipping-post and 
gallows, and rearing in their stead a 
spacious building, where men, con- 
victed of —- the laws, “tp 
be immured for detinite periods; 
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subjected to a discipline favourable 
to the establishment of habits of so- 
briety, temperance, and industry ; 
and be confined to regular and be- 
neficial labour. 

This scheme has been partly car- 
ried intoexecution. It is extreme- 
ly desirable to know the history of 
this establishment, the inducements 
that procured it patrons and pro- 
moters, the means that were used 
to gain the concurrence of the peo- 
ple and the sanétion of the legisla- 
ture, the outlines of the plan that 
was adopted, the execution of the 
plan, the superintendance, and ex- 
pense and time which it has cost; 
all the particulars of the arrange- 
ment and economy of this institu- 
tion, and impartial statements of the 
consequences that have already 
owed from it. 

If this scheme has been futile or 
injurious, it is of moment that the 
world should be informed of it; 
and that the fathers of the public 
happiness should be prompted to 
repeal the laws to which it owes its 
existence. If, on the contrary, 
benefits have flowed, it is a gratifi- 
cation that benevolence may justly 


- claim to have these benefits exhibit- 


ed. Itis to be wished that all man- 
kind should admire and imitate the 
example of beneficence and wisdom 
which we have set; and, for this 
end, that the knowledge of it shajld 
be diffused as extensively as possi- 
ble. 

This is no mean or humble task. 
A man of narrow views and slender 
abilities, is by no means qualified 
to execute it. It is atheme suited 
only to one whose genius and know- 
ledge are combined with virtue, 
who is able to comprehend all the 
means of national felicity, and who 
fervently loves that felicity. That 
such aman may speedily undertake 
the task, isardently desired by your 


friend 
L. N. 


fin Inftance of Longevity, 


165 
An Instance of LONGEVITY. 


(From the Fournal of a Traveller.) 
Paris, Afril, 1792. 
I MET with an incident to-day 


tnat has excited many reflec- 
tions. Iwas passing along the Rue 
de Bons Enfans, inmy morning walk 
to the Palais-Ryal. Waving need 
of a new hat, J stopped at a shop 
where hats were hung out for sale. 
As I was trafficking with the wo- 
man that stood behind the compter, 
I chanced to spy an old man sitting 
in the inner apartment. He was 
leaning on the back of a chair, and 
appeared in profound sleep. 

There was something in the 

lacid features, silver locks, and 
ruddy and healthful tints of this old 
man, that forcibly arrested my at- 
tention. Age, unattended by de- 
crepitude, by marks of dotage or 
folly, always constitutes a delight- 
ful spectacle. It excites reverence 
and awe, and consoles us with the 
hope of long life, without damping 
our courage by anticipations of its 
ysual attendants, helplessness and 
insensibility. . 

Appearances bespoke him to be 
not more than seventy years old, 
and yet there were tokens of robust- 
ness and serenity almost incompati- 
ble, even with that age. My at- 
tention was withdrawn from the 
bargain I was making, and fixed 
upon this venerable figure. The 
woman observing what it was that 
occupied my thoughts, glided from 
the cheapness and excellence of her 
hats, to the history of this patriarch. 
Observing her readiness to discuss 
this topic, I inquired into his age 
and relation to her. 

She answered, that on the roth of 
November next he would be an 
hundred and twenty-three years old. 
It was dificult to credit this asser- 
tion, but she repeated it often and 
with much earnestness. She added, 
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66 An Inftance of Longevity. 


that in the autumn of 1789 he was 
placed under her care by an officer 
of government, 
months past he recelved a pension 
of two hundred livres 2 year. Now 
this stipend was, for some reason, 
withdrawn; and she was cbliged 

poor as she was, to maintain the 
He was, indeed, willing 
to work, but contrary to appear- 
ances, was extremely fecble, and 
unqualified for ar ry thing but run- 
ning a an ad through an hat-lining. 
He came from one of the di: tant 

provinces, she knew not which, 
and had never seen nor heard of 
him till he became a lodger in her 
house. Many came to see him, 
attraéted by the rumour of his great 
age; and sometimes presents, toa 
small amount, were made to him 
by those who pitied his forlorn con- 
dition. Since his arrival at Paris, 

his hearing and sight, as well as his 
health in general, ‘had decayed, and 
he perpetually regretted his depar- 
ture frém his cotiage., 

[ wished to make some inquiries 
of the man himself, but was unwil- 
fing to awaken him, and therefore 

etermined to postpone this grati 

cation. Dining, aiterwards, witha 
party of friends, { tock occasion to 
inention this adventure. J imme- 
diately found that several of the 
party were acquainted with this old 
man and his history. I collected 
from them the following particu- 


old man. 


Jars, which may be worth preserv- 
ne. 

He was borne at Charme, a re- 
mote district in the mountsins of 


hy anche-comté, and on the borders 
ot Swi zerland. He was a peasant ; 
his only task w as to sow and to reap 

hisamusement consisted in ¢ 
aviolin in the evening and on holi 
days: his food was brown bread, 
baked sé serio tig 4 and usually 
cut with an hatchet, and goats milk. 
"Twice or thrice a year, on extraor- 
dinary festivals, this homely fare 


5 
Fal ine 4 


and that till a few, 


was improved by the addition of a 
little bacon. He never was mar. 
ried, and was remarkable for con. 
tinence and sobriety. 

During one hundred and ten 
vears he was unable to recollect the 
slightest decay of appetite, or inter- 
ruption to his nightly slumber, ora 
moment of lassitude or pain. His 
senses were perfect and acute, anid 
he was always distinguished by the 
superiority of his dexterity and Ha 
gour in the harvest field; and | 
his good appetite, his mirth, pe 
his songs at table. During this 
time he ate and slept on the same 
spot, and never wandered farther 
than a league from his habitation. 
At the age of one hundred and fif- 
teen his ‘strength began to decay; 
and being u: nable to perform bis 
usual tasks, he began to suifer the 
inconveniences of indigence. From 
this distress be was relieved by the 
intendant of the province, Mr. De 

Ange, who procured for him 

a pension of two hundred livres. 

Some years afterwards, he was con- 
ducted, much against his inclina- 
tion, to Paris, and presented to the 
king: since which time he has re- 
sided with the good woman oi 
whom I purchased my hat. His 
infirmities have rapidly increased, 
his sight and hearing are nearly 
gone, ‘and there is little reason to 
expect that he will survive another 
year. 

It is remarkable that his decays 
are not perceptible when he is 
asleep. When awake, his tongue 
falters, he raises his eyelids with 
difiiculty, his steps totter, and his 
features assume an air of forlornness 
and anxiety. He reasons and re- 
members with considerable accura- 
cy, and his talk affords an instruc- 
tive theme of speculation to the in- 
quisitive. He neither reads nor 
writes. His knowledge, therefore, 
is limited to a very narrow sphere; 
and his conceptions of men and 
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things beyond the sphere of his im- 
mediate observation, are ludicrous- 
ly absurd. 

It is amusing to refleét upon the 
effeéls which would flow from the 
union of extensive authority and 
energetic qualitie: ; with the health- 
ful constitution and long life of such 
aman. Yet this union is perhaps 
impossible. ‘Talents and power are 
pe rhaps connected inseparably with 
tendencies to speedy dissolution. 
Fontenelle and cardinal Fieury are 
merely exceptions to a general rule. 


ZL. 
— 


THOUGHTS ON STYLE. 


Mr, Editor, 
OUR remarks upon the style 


of some English historians, 
have suggested an inquiry to me, 
which I wish to lay before your 
readers. What author, or what 
composition in the English lan- 
guage isfreest from defect, and most 
deserves to be studied as a model? 

I scarcely know any question of 
more dificult solution. My own 
opinion has, indeed, been long since 
formed; but I am conscious that 
this opinion is, in some sort, the 
birth of accident, and if called up- 
on to justify it, should be somewhat 
ata loss to enumerate the reasons 
of my choice. 

Style, like most other things, is 
acomplicated structure. Itexhibits 
various properties, which cannot 
be easily defined and accurately de- 
nominated. Each of these proper- 
ties exists in different degrees of ex- 
cellence and strength; and, i In com- 
paring these properties with each 
other, a scale might perhaps be 
for med exhibiting their relative 
value and i importance. 

Science Consists in analizing the 
— of any object into parts 
" properties, in assigning names 
o these parts, and in rigorously de- 


fining these names. This, with 
regard to style, has been impertect- 
ly att empted by Dr. Blair. This 
author’s performance, though in 
many respects superficial and inac- 
curate, is greatly and deservedly 
popular, Whatever objection [ 
may have to his arrangement, Iam 
by no means qualified, by abilities 
or leisure, to invent a better. Let 
us recolleét, for a moment, his 
analysis of style. 

Style divides itself, according to 
him, into three primary parts or 
properties: perspicuity,  strengt! 
and harmony. These may again 
be subdivided into several ‘depart- 
ments. Perspicuity has three in- 
grec dients, purity, propriety, and 
precision. Harmony and strength 
stand in opposition to many quali- 
ties which are clearly defined. 

In weighing the merits of a wri- 
ter, we are obliged to prefer him 
who possesses most of the good pro- 
perties of composition, and fewest 
of the bad. Perhaps, if we were 
to form atable or catalogue of these 
properties, and laying a book betore 
us, read it attentively and frequent- 
ly, having, at each reading, an ex- 
clusive view to one property of style 
according to its order in the Cata- 
logue, we might be able to form a 
plausible conciusion, 

For example; let the book be the 
life of Savage, the romance of Ras- 
selas, or the senatorial controversy, 
on the deposition of Sir Robert 
Walpole from the post of Prime 
Minister, by Samuel Johnson. 

Perspicuity being the most es- 
sential quality of composition, let it 
be asked what are the claims of the 
book to the praise of perspicuity ? 
To solve this question it is requisite 
to have in mind the various ingre- 
dients of perspicuity ; and, in the 
first place, to inquire how far the 
style is /ure. Purity implies the 
absence of several things; and first, 
it is incompatible with foreign idi-~ 
oms and terms. English style is 
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liable to contamination in this re- 
pect, from three sources, Latin, 
Scottish, and French. Johnson has 
been much censured for /atinity, 
but without waiting to discuss the 
exact value of this objection, sup- 
posing it just; and without denying 
the excessive latinity of some of 
ohnson’s compositions, it may safe- 
ly be affirmed that these three works 
are wholly free from it. 

The most popular British writers 
are natives of Scotland, and their 
best works are not free from Scot- 
ticisms. Many of these writers 
have either been much conversant 
with French authors, or been long; 
resident in France. This source 
of impurity is exceedingly prolific, 
and all the current compositions 
are copiously infected with Galli- 
cism; but neither Scotticisms nor 
Gallicisms are discoverable in 
Johnson’s page. 

A second source of impurity, is 
the use of new-fangled terms. On 
this head, it is not easy to form 
satisfa€tory conclusions. Language 
is essentially mutable. Each day 
adds some new, and modifies the 
meaning of some old term. If we 
address contemporaries, why not use 
the language to which contempora- 
ries are accustomed? 

Considerable attention tothe sub- 
jeét is necessary to show us the im- 
mense innovations that the lapse of 
fifty years has produced in our lan- 
guage. Idioms and terms are now 
found plentifully scattered over the 
most popular modern books, which 
are never to be met with in the 
pages of Addison and Swift, of fohn- 
son and Hawkesworth. I confess 
myself inclined to consider John- 
son’s composition as a model and 
criterion in this respeét. He that 
uses words which this writer uses, 
will never be accused of adopting 
new-fangled terms, and terms with 
new meanings. He will never say 
novel for new, descr iption for kind, 
idva for suljec?, or ofinion, ox thing, 


and a thousand other of yesterday’: 
inventions. 

The third source of impurity jg 
the use of obsolete terms; w hich, 
indeed, is a fault rarely committed” 
and which cannot be imputed to 
Johnson. Whatever therefore de- 
bases the purity of style, is not to 
be found in either of the above. 
mentigned works. 

Propriety is a second ingredient 
of perspicuity, and implies the ab. 
sence of low, vulgar, and colloguis! 
expressions. We n€ed not hesitate 
to afhrm that, in this respect, John. 
son is without a competitor. His 
elevation and refinement are abso- 
lute and uniform, and are blended 
with simplicity and ease; if not in 
all his compositions, at least, in the 
life of Savage. . The vehemence of 
eloquence, and the dignity of nar- 
rative, never were exhibited with 
more felicity than in the speeches, 
and in Rasselas. 

Precision is the last and most es- 
sential quality. This consists in 
the use of words that exaétly con- 
vey our meaning, and that express 
neither more nor less than our 
meaning. No attamment is more 
difficult than this. Precision re- 
quires that absolute command of 
language should be united with the 
utmost cogency and clearness of 
thought. In this respeét, beyon¢ 
all others, the style of Johnson i: 
unblemished. His style is lum: 
nous and transparent, and his ex 
cellence in this respeél, is so grea’ 
that it perpetually presses itself up- 
on our apprehension. 

The use of ambiguous words, of 
words that express more than we 
intend, of less than we intend, or of 
something different, are all devia- 
tions from precision. The preva 
lence of these faults in most com- 
positions is enormous, though this 
is no subject of wonder, consider: 
ing the imperfeétion of the human 
mind. 

The aceuracy of Johnson’s co 
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ceptions, on every subject which 
he thought proper to treat, is uni- 
versally acknowledged. Hence 
arises the precision of his style, in 
consequence of which nothing is 
deficient or redundant. No useless 
or unmeaning epithets, and no re- 

petitions or extensions of phrase for 
the sake of harmony, occur. 

Precision is chiefly violated by 
the improper use of what are called 
synonymous terms. This fault 
arises from ignorance in the writer, 
but commonly escapes detection; 
because the writer and the reader 
are, for the most part, equally ig- 
norant. A cogent and vehement 
thinker is not necessarily invested 
with command of language. He 
may, therefore, incessantly violate 
precision; and so far will be feeble 
and obscure: yet, notwithstanding 
this defect, his genius will shine 
forth with considerable lustre. 

In modern tines, no two men 
have been more eminent for variety, 
and depth of knowledge, and ar- 
dour, and versatility of genius, than 
Johnsoh and Edmund Burke. The 
latter is a singular example of one 
who unites powerful conceptions 
and splendid images with almost 
every defect in style. He vies with 
the most vulgar writer in contempt 
of purity, and neglect of precision. 
His page is stuffed with colloquial 
barbarisms, foreign and new-fangled 
terms, repetitions, obscurities, and 
redundancies. 

Johnson, on the contrary, dis- 
plays | consummate correétness and 
perspicuity. All that is wanting 
in the other is possessed by him. 
To lofty sentiments and splendid 
images, are added all the graces of 


* Like all men, Johnfon is unequal to himfelf. 


fective. 


A Dialogue. 
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propriety and purity, and all the 
force of precision.* 

As to harmony and strength of 
style, I believe the superiority of 
Johnson, in these respects, might 
be easily proved; but I have ‘al- 
ready trespassed too long on the 
patience of your readers, and shail 
therefore dismiss the subjeét with 
observing that this disquisition has 
confirmed me in my belief of the 
pre-eminence of Johnson among 
English writers. 1 hope your read- 
ers will concur with me. 


CRITO. 


> 
GosstPinG: 4 Dialogue. 


ae A H, Mrs. B. I am glad 
to see you. Howdo 
you do ma’am? 

Mrs. B. Why, ma’am, not very 
well. I have had a cold-for several 
days. Last Thursday night I went 
to pay a visit to our new neighbour, 
and didn’t put on a shawl: you 
know the weather was quite cool, 
and Mr. B. advised me to put on 
one, but I says to him, says | 

Mrs. L. OQ, ma’am, did you 
know Sammy Wiffet is going to be 
married to his rich cousin at last? 
I always told you it would be a 
match. The family, I knew, would 
never let such a fine fortune go out 
of it. I’m told they:are going to 
live at her father’s on the North 
River. I pity her, poor thing, for 
that. The old lady, I understand, 
has not the best temper in the w orld. 
Besides, I’m told, she is not hear- 
tily for the match. She thinks the 
girl and boy are too young for mar- 





His earlier works are the leaft de- 


The longer he lived and the more he wrote, he became more accurate, 
perhaps, in reafoning, and more fubtle in his fpeculations ; 


but his ftyle grew lefs 


flexible and fimple, and betrayed a greater fondnefs for Roman derivations. I 
would, therefore, be underftood to confine my panegyrick to the three works above~ 
mentioned; and, among thefe three, to felect the life of Savage as being, on the 


whole, moft perfect. 
Vou. I. No. 3. 
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riage, and, ’pon my word, I think 
so too. Ido assure you she is no 
more than fifteen, and he, I can’t 
teil his age exactly, but I remem- 
ber he was born about the time of 
my Jemmy’s marriage; and that is, 
Jet me see, next November will be 
pray (looking out at the win- 
dow) whose coach is that? 

Mrs. B. Why, ma’am, I don’t 
know; some upstart’s, I dare say; 
but my cold’s so distressing, and I 
have not been out of the house this 
five days, and havn’t seen a soul at 
home, and just run over to have a 
little chat with you, though Mr. B. 
was much against my going out till 
i’m quite recovered. ‘If you must 
go,’ says he, ‘be sure to putona 
shawl.’ SoIsaysto Betty, * Betty’ 
says ], ‘do run up to my room and 
Dring ——’ 

Mrs. L. Ab, ma’am, now I think 
of it, let me ask you if you’ve heard 
whethet the Calthorpes are going 
to stay in their house this year? I’m 
told they’re going to give it up and 
going to live in the country: busi- 
ness is so dull, and the yellow fever, 
and Mrs. Calthorpe’ s health is so 
bad, and their young children, and 
altogether, makes them resolve to 
go into the country. So they give 
Out; but I understand the true rea- 
son is, Mr. Calthorpe’s affairs 
But I beg you'll not mention this 
again as coming from me; it’s mere 
report, and I dare say an’t true; but 
J just tell you what I’ve heard: it 
was whispered to me as a great se- 
cret, by Mrs. Pry, who told me not 
to mention it to any body, and I 
woudn’t,excepttoa particular friend 
who will keep it to herself. Mr. 
Calthorpe’s atfairs are quite derang- 
ed, and he leaves town to prevent 
his ruin; and that, I think, is quite 
prudent. To be sure, he’s lived in 
quite too high a style since his mar- 
riage. His wife had no fortune; 
he married her a poor ga’a/, an or- 
phan, poor thing, and living alto- 
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gether on her aunt, who brougtit 
her up. Pray, ma’am, have you 
heard any thing of their affairs? 
Mrs. B. Why, ma’am, now you 
put me in mind, I think I did hear 
something of these folks. A gen- 
tleman, a relation of my husband’s, 
a Mr. , I declare I’ve forgot 
his name, atall portly man. Mr. B. 
invited him to dine with us on Sun 
day, and told me his name. The 
day before, he says to me, says he, 
‘Jet’s have something nice to-mor- 
row, for I’ve asked Mr. » i 
can’t think of his name, I wonder 
I’m so forgetful; but my cold’s so 
troublesome that I don’t remember 
nothing. I wanted to take advice, 
but Mr. B. laughed me out of it. 
‘Woudn’t it beas well,’ says I, *my 
dear, to send for Dr. Bolus? I’m 
afraid,’ says I, ‘this shocking cold 
will settle on my lungs.’ This was 








.on Friday night about dusk, and 


just as E was speaking, who should 
go by (I was sitting at the window) 
but the Doétor himself. So my 
husband called him in, and so 
Mrs. L. Ah, ma’am, that puts 
me in mind of something I wanted 
to ask you. I’m told Dr. Bolus is 
really engaged to the widow Wad- 
dle, and that they’re to be married 
very shortly. The widow , Lunder- 
stand, has a pretty snug estate, and 
no children, and the Doctor’s prac- 
tice, they tell me, 1s lessening every 
day, since that unfortunate mistake 
of his with Polly Pepperill’s child. 
I suppose you’ve heard of this story. 
The poor child was drooping for 
some time, and the Doctor was cal- 
led, and he said it was the meazles, 
and that no time wasn’t to be lost; 
and hé physick’d and physick’d till 
the poor child actually died. ’ Twas 
a sad mistake, indeed, of the Doc- 
tor’s. I’m told the famil ly was very 
angry, and the Doctor hasn’t held 
up his head since. Its high time 
the Doctor was married, if he means 
to be at all; though, for my part, 
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¥ can’t say I’m over-fond of late 
marriages. What do you think, 
ma’am? 

Mrs. B. Why, ma’am, I must 
needs say I don’ tlike them at all. I 
was married myself at seventeen, 
and I’m sure I have no reason in 
the world to repent that I was mar- 
ried so early. uh B. was four years 
older than I was; but tw enty-one, 
you know, ma ‘am, is quite young 
for a man: and Mr. B. was in a 
good way of business to maintain a 
tamily : and, to be sure, we’ve had 
a family to, maintain; for Mr. B.’s 
sisters were dependant on him. 
They lived at our house till they 
were married. When femmy Ma- 
ther courted Patty, who was the 
last, I was heartily glad; for you 
can’t think, ma’am, ‘how disagree- 
able it is to have many mistresses 
in a family. When the wedding 
was fixed, ‘I’m sure,’ says [to Mr. 
B. §i’m glad on’t. The poor girl 
will get an husband, at last,’ says J, 
¢and that’s what she’s wanted,’ says 
1, ‘along time.’ Patty was quite 
too fine a lady for me, and she great- 
ly imposed upon her brother’s good 
nature. She used to teaze him for 
tickets to the play and the assem- 
blies. One night we made up a 
party 

Mrs. L. Ah, ma’am, now you 
talk of maiden sisters, what, I won- 





der, will become of Betsy Bolus if 


her brother marries? I’m told she’s 
no friend to the match. The wi- 
dow, I understand, made it a con- 
dition with the Doétor, that Betsy 
should live somewhere else. She is 
quite of your opinion, that one 
mistress in a family is enough. And 
Betsy, they tell me, is a little of the 
old maid in her temper; peevish as 
the deuce; always quarrelling with 
the maids. The Doétor can’t keep 
aservant more thanamonth. The 
girl who lives with me, lived with 
them some time, and tells odd stories 
ot Miss Betsy’s peevishness. 

Mrs. BR, O dear! its clouded UD, 
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Isee. It looks very like for rain. 
I must run home before it wets, or 
I shall only increase my cold. Mr. 
B. made me promise to come home 
if there was the least sign of rain; 
so good night, ma’am. Pray come 
over soon; it’s a long time since 
you’ve called, and 1 hope you'll 
come shortly. Good night. 

Mrs. L. O, ma’am, what’s your 
hurry? Do stay a little longer and 
take tea, its just Coming in. 

M,;. B. Can’t, indeed, ma’am, 
Good night, good night. N. 


a 


A Retort MERCANTILE. 
Mr. Editor, 


AVING some business lately 

with a friend of mine, a mer- 
chant, I called at his compting 
house. I found him busily employ- 
ed in writing a letter, and making 
up a pacquet, which were to be 
immediately transmitted to London 
by a vessel that was just preparing 
to set sail. I waited till he had 
finished this affair. He then apolo- 
gized to me for making me stay so 
long, by explaining the nature and 
contents of his pacquets. 

‘I have,” said he, “a very oblig- 
ing friend in Hamburgh, who has 
favoured me with eight or ten let- 
ters within these two years past. 
His attention is the more entitled to 
my thanks, as [ never saw the man 
in my life, and know nothing of 
him but what his letters communi- 
cate. To be sure, his kindness is 
thrown away upon me, as his let- 
ters are always out of season, and 
contain no information of which I 
can make any use. 

‘His information, though ab- 
surd and unseasonable, is still en- 
titled to thanks. Thanks are cheap. 
I have no objection to be generous 
in this way. I am just as willing 
to give a score of them as a dozen; 
but. unluckily, the regulations of 
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the post-office require a much more 
solid recompence, and have obliged 
me to pay not less than ten or fif- 
teen dollars for his letters. 

+? ill now I have received them 
and thrown them aside, but it seems 
as if if were high time to give him 
some proofs of my gratitude. To 
be longer silent, would argue great 
Jaziness or great insensibility to fa- 
vours. I have just been writing 
him a letter, stating my obligations 
to him, and enclosing some papers 
and documents, which will be not 
less seasonable and useful to him 
than his have been to me. Besides, 
they will by no means be as costly ; 
for though they will be very bulky, 
and will : go a great way about, the 
postage will not amount to much 
more than a guinea.—There is my 
letter.” 


Philadelnhia, December 9, 1798. 


To Mr. J. AMBerG, a Merchant in 
Hamburgh. 


HAD the peculiar satisfaction 

of receiving, on the 7th instant, 
by the way of Baltimore, your very 
respectable favour of the frst of 
Fanuary last, covering a price cur- 
rent of Hamburgh, and a state of 
your market for articles of import 
as well as export. 

Having been honoured with se- 
veral like communications from 
you, by the way of Boston, New- 
York, &c. for which I have paid 
several dollars postage, I thought it 
but just and grateful, to make some 
handsome acknowledgments of such 
singular favours; and have, there- 
fore, enclosed for your perusal, one 
of Poulson’s almanacks for the /ve- 
sent year; in which you will find 
some very shrewd prognostics of the 
weather; and, although the year 
will in a few days expire, yet it will, 
no doubt, afford you great pleasure 
to know, that we ‘mostly have some 
sort of weather in this outlandish 
country; and, furthermore, it must 





prove very agreeable to be inform. 
ed of the kind we have had, even in 
times past. 

For your further information, I 
have sent herewith “* Gales’s Inde- 
pendent Gazetteer,” for January 

3d, 1797—in it you will perceive 
advertised for sale, “* twenty thou- 
sand weight of rappee snuff, fit for 
exportation :” @ capital job ; ‘and Se- 
veral other advertisements and arti- 
cles of equal value and present 
uulity. 

I have annexed, for your farticu- 
lar government, a list of several arti- 
cles of domestic produce and manu- 
faéture; which, I have no doubt, 
will also contribute much to your 
advantage. 

This goes via England, and you 
may expeél to have the benefit of 
frequently hearing from me in the 
same wa ay —Waiting your very ag an 
able commands, 

Iam yours, &c. 
Fohannes Vanderslagen. 

Potatoes—Small ones, 25. 10d. to 
35. 3d. per bushel; large and mealy, 
35. od. to 45. 6d. 

Cabbages—Smail and tough, 2d. 
to 4d. per head; large, fit for sour- 
crout, 6d. to 10d. 

Onions—Red and strong, 5d. to 
10d. per rope; white and comfort- 
able, 15. 3d. to 15. 10d}. 

* Magnolia Flowers—2d. to 54. 
per bunch: none at market. 

Bear’s meat—Best quality, 10d. 
to 15. 6d. per Ib. 

SamA—gd. to 11d. per quart. 

Radbits—Skin and all, 54.4 to 
11d.4 per piece. 

Ofossums—Single bellied, 35.64. 
to 5s. 74.1 per piece; double bel- 
licd, gs. to 75. 6d. 

* Eoos—Fresh laid and virgin, 
1s. 8d. to 25.3; with chickens in, 
the same. 

Cows’ tails—id. per piece. 

Bulls’ do.—2d. to 4d. do. 

Pejijier-pot—Made of tripe, 34: 
a cup full; with chickens in it, 54. 
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* Cash—7s. 6a. per dollar. 
N. B. Articles marked thus * are 
not to be depended on for large sup- 


plies. 
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FeMALE Society for the Relief of 
Widows with small Children. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 


S a philanthropist, you cannot 
be displeased to be made ac- 
quainted with every thing which 
may tend to benefit mankind; and 
more particularly with those schemes 
of benevolence, whose direét and 
sole purpose is to relieve and sup- 
port the indigent and the helpless. 
Examples of beneficence, while they 
are honourable to human nature, 
stimulate others to pursue the same 
course, and can never be exhibited 
invain. ‘To promote, in some de- 
gree, this salutary design, I am in- 
duced to send you a brief account 
of an association formed in this city 
for the relief of widows with small 
children. 

This institution was proposed by 
the ladies of New-York, in 1797, 
and in December following was or- 
ganized. The society meet statedly, 
twice Ina year, in April and No- 
vember; and eleven members are 
requisite to transact business. The 
annual subscription for each mem- 
ber who is admitted by the board 
of direction, is three dollars. The 
aflairs of the society are placed un- 
der the direction of a committee, 
which is elected at each stated meet- 
ing, by a plurality of ballots, and 
consists of a first and second direc- 
tress, a secretary, a treasurer, and 
six managers for the summer, and 
twelve for the winter season. The 
direciress presides at the meetings of 
the society, and of the managers. 
Lhe secretary and treasurer have 
charge of every thing relative to the 


Female Society. 
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collection of all monies, and the 
accounts of the society, and their 
expenditures; and the tormer keeps 
records of ail their proceedings. 
The managers meet twice a month. 
The proportion of the society’s 
bounty to be expended monthly, ts 
divided among the managers, for 
their distribution. Each manager 
is obliged to kecp a book, in which 
are iaserted the names, places of 
abode, and circumstances of the 
persons relieved by her; together 
with the names and ages of their 
children, and the nature andamount 
of the relief granted to each family. 
Every manager is also to endeavour 
to find schools for the children 
whose names are inserted in her 
book; and places, in sober and 
virtuous families, for such of them 
as are fit for service. They are al- 
so bound to encourage them to in- 
dustry, by furnishing them, as far 
as possible, with suitable employ- 
ments. 

No relief can be granted until 
after.a previous visit by the mana- 


ger, and a particular inquiry into’ 


the character and circumstances of 
the applicants. This relief consists 
in necessaries, and never in money, 
unless by a special vote of the com- 
mittee. Nor is any patronage grant- 
ed to the immoral; and rarely to 
those who refuse to put to suitable 
trades those of their children who 
are fit for service, and to send the 
younger ones to school. By these 
means mendicity and vice are dis- 
countenanced, and habits of in- 
dustry and virtue are fostered and 
encouraged. Those who contri- 
bute to the funds of the society are 
certain that their gifts are applied to 
purposes of real utility. Common 
charity, though it may benefit the 
giver, by keeping alive the bencvo- 
lent impulses ot pity and fellow- 
feeling, is rarely of service to the 
receiver, and can scarcely be re- 
garded as a virtue. Its exercise 
will seldom be beneficial, unless ac- 
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companied by a knowledge of the 
object, and by activity and perse- 
verance in the pursuit of its happi- 
ness. 

The funds of the society arise 
from the annual subscriptions, and 
from the donations of ladies and 
gentlemen. The total amount of 
these in March, 1799, consisting of 
subscriptions, donations, and other 

voluntary contributions, was three 
thousand seven hundred and sixteen 
dollars. Of that sum, one thousand 
nine hundred and seven dollars have 
been expended in the relief of the 
persons taken under the patronage 
of the society. The residue re- 
mains in money, linen and clothes. 
Care is taken, that by a provident 
and ceconomical management and 
appropriation of the funds, that 
they should be, at no time, exhaust- 
ed; and that the benefits of their ap- 
plication should be felt as extensive- 
ly and efficaciously as possible. Its 
resources, however, must necessa- 


rily depend on the continuance of 


that bounty which has hitherto sup- 
pliedthem. The success which lias 
attended the efforts of this assvcia- 
tion, will, in some degree, appear 
from the following statement: 

At the first stated meeting of the 
society, in April, 1798, there were 
two hundred and fourteen subscri- 
bers for the annual sum of three 
dollarseach. Inthe winter of 1798 
and 1799, two hundred and hity 
widows, with six hundred and forty- 
three simall children, received i 
assistance of the society ; ; and, 
the supply of provisions, Poor Mit 
and needle-work, were rescued 
from misery, and maintained ina 
state of comparative cheerfulness 
and comfort. 

Thus, in the hour of adversity, 
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oppressed with grief and penvry, 
when, by the dispensations of pro- 
vidence, she was bereaved of an af. 
feétionate partner, and thought her- 
self doomed to hear her offspring 
supplicate, in vain, for bread, hath 
sympathy soothed the disconsolate 
widow: Charity hath stretched out 
the hand of relief, recalled the smiles 
of interesting infancy, and created 
to the parent, the grateful hope, 
that virtuous indigence would ever 


find a friend. EGERIA, 


ig 


Description of a Universal Standard 
Measure, invented by DUDLEY 
SALTONSTALL, Esq. Attoriey 
and Counsellor at Law at Canan- 
daqua, County of Ontario—de- 


scribed by S, M. H. 


HERE is, perhaps, no subject 
which has more completely 
eluded the researches of mathema- 
ticians and philosophers, than that 
of a universal standard of measur- 
ment. Nature either no where 
furnishes this desideratum; or, if she 
affords it at all, it is in bodies or spa- 
ces too great to be applied to the uses 
of mankind, and not devisible with 
such certainty or ease that any of 
their aliquot parts can be resorted 
to as a standard. Among the pro- 
ductions of the suriace, aud the in- 
terior of the earth, we never find 
that exaét sameness of dimension 
which art lias so often and so vainly * 
endeavouredioattain. The planeta- 
ry bodies would seem, at first sight, 
to have the advantage of affording, 
at least, an invariable and perpetual 
standard, though difficult to be as- 
certained. But even this is doubt- 
ful. Astronomy has not yet deter- 


* An eminent artilt, who was employed by the committee of the National Infti- 
tute, found himfelf unable to make three rods at once equal to each other, and 


whofe fum fhould amount to a given length. 


In the Annales de Chimie, there is 


an interefling account of this operation, and of the calculations by which the com- 


parative length of the three rods was found, and their difference afcertained. 
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mined with much exaétness, what 
is the diameter of the disk of the 
sun or any planet. The length of 
a year, and the space described by 
the earth in its orbit, vary, perhaps, 
at every revolution; and, even if 
they did not, they are hitherto 
known only by approximation. If 
we resort, with the French academy 
and institute, to the diameter of the 
earth, we find that the earth cannot 
be compassed and measured in a di- 
re&t line; and if, like them, we 
practically measure a certain num- 
ber of degrees of a great circle, those 
degrees cannot determine the a¢tual 
measure of the whole circle while 
the true form of the earth remains 
as it does, not accurately determin- 
ed. But thisis not all; the surface 
of the earth is wzeven, and that of 
the ocean is both uneven and fludu- 
ating. If it is attempted to reduce 
the measurements on the surface of 
the earth to the level of the ocean, 
I say that this level never was, nor 
ever can be ascertained: but, besides 
that, even such a measure would not 
be perpetual. The face of nature 
every where shows, that the ocean 
either sinks or wastes with time. I 
believe it perfeétly demonstrable, 
that at some period since the earth 
existed in its present form, the 
whole watery part of the globe flow- 
ed many feet higher than at present. 

But admitting this measure to be 
ascertained, how is it applicable to 
use? How am I the wiser for be- 
ing told by the French institute, 
that a *¢ metre’? is the ten millionth 
fart of one quarter of a meridional cir- 
cle, or a forty millionth of the whole 
circle? Can I take a meridional 
circle and divide it into forty mil- 
lion equal parts? And even when 
those philosophers have done so, 
and when they have made the rod 
of /latina, which they contemplate, 
(if they ever do make it), that rod 
becomes the only standard of the 
“* metre; and thus the subjeét is 
reduced back to the simple footing 
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where it stood many ages since. A 
single rod becomes the standard; 
when that rod is bent, bruised, 
melted, lost, or even worn, the 
world has no means of ascertaining 
what was its length; or, at least, 
none but that of recommencing the 
measurement of the earth, which 
might give a second result consider- 
ably different from the former. 
The idea of Mr. Jefferson has 
always appeared to me more siinple, 
accurate, and applicable to com- 
mon use, than that of the academy 
or institute of France. He pro- 
poses that the lengthof a pendulum, 
which, ina certain latitude, ata cer- 
tain height above the surface of the 
ocean, and ata Certain temperature, 
will vibrate a given number of times 
in a year, shall be made the unit of 
measure. This proposition is liable 
to all the fundamental sources of 
error that I have iientioned as ob- 
jections to the former one, together 
with some too arbitrary to be made 
the subject of calculation, and others 
too minute to be here examined. 
But it has this advantage, that every 
clock may be constructed witha 
pendulum, which, though not a 
perfectly exact standard, will be 
near enough so for common pur- 
poses, and far more accurate than 
any of the standards now in use. 
Neither of these ideas, however, 
is a very great improvement upon 
the simplicity of ancient measures, 
which were originally derived from 
the dimensions of some parts of the 
human body. The fathom and the 
nail, which are measures of the 
same kind, are still in use. Our 
“* mile” is derived from the latin 
expression ‘ zille fassus,” a thou- 
sand paces. The cubit was the 
length of a man’s arm from his el- 
bow to his wrist: the words e/éow 
and e// (in latin w#/nz) have an 
evident relation to each other; and 
the derivation of the measure which 
we calla foot, would not be doubt- 
ful, even if tradition had failed to 
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inform us that a prince (I think it 
was Charlemagne) made his own 


foot, or more probably his shoe, the 


standard of long-measure. When 
once a standard is made for a foot, 
cubit, or ell, and deposited among 
the archives of a nation, it be- 
comes as certain as the unit pro- 
posed by the institute, or by Mr. 
Jefterson, though perhaps not quite 
so easily renewed as the latter. 

The fact is, that ail the measures 
now in use are traditional. They 
probably vary from age to age; and 
it is certain, that in Europe weights 
and measures are not only dificrent 
at almost every market town, 
but in the same place various 
weights and measures are used for 
different substances. The confu- 
sion arising from this circumstance 
is a great embarrassment to com- 
merce, to the arts, the sciences, 
and to the intercourse of society. 
It has been in vain, that for several 
centuries, most governments have 
applied themselves to remedy the 
evil: habit is more powerful than 
laws, and still defies even the iron 
statutes of republican France. 

Our own government has felt the 
importance of an early attention to 
this subject. Congress have the 
constitutional power - of providing a 
uniform standard of weights and 
measures; and it is believed that 
the discovery which is to be here 
explained, furnishes a perfect stan- 
dard of measurement, and will en- 
able them to effect the objet, in a 
manner at once certain and consist- 
ent with public convenience. 

This discovery was made by 
Dudley Saltonstall, Esq. a gentle- 
man of the law, in the countv of 
Ontario. The objeét which he 
sought was two- -fold. 1st. He wished 
to discover some mere mathematical 
principle, from w hich to derive a 
rule of measurement that should be 
perfect in theory, independent of 
any material standard whatever; 
and therefore unchangeable, uni- 
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versal, ~nd capable of being trans. 
mitted from age to age, and from 
country to country, by description 
merely, and without the possibility 
ofalteration. 2d. To find the means 
of applying this principle to material 
substances for the purpose of making 
measures that should be accurate in 
proportion to the excellence of the 
workmanship with which they 
should be executed, or in proportion 
to the degree in which they should 
approach the theoretical perfection 
of the principle. For it is evident 
that every mere geometrical propo- 
sition is founded on principles not 
perfectly reducible to practice when 
applied to matter. A /oznt in geo- 
metry has no dimensions; a dine has 
no breadth, and a surface is not 
material ; although when we work 
wood and metals into geometrical 
forms, their points will have a cer- 
tain size; the lines intended to be 
strait or circular, will be neither 
one nor the other, and will have: 
certain fhickness; while a surface, 
besides being the surface of a body, 
will never be that of a perfect plane, 
sphere, or cone. 

I proceed, therefore, first to ex- 
plain the abstract principles on 
which the proposed standard 3 
founded. 
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From the point A in this dia- 
pram, let two right lines be drawn 
towards B B to an indefinite dis- 
tance, diverging so that the angle 
BA B shall be of some convenient 
fixed quantity. In the figure it is 
of thirty degrees. Let these lines, 
so diverging, be called the triangle, 
for distinétion’s sake, although it is 
not necessary to join B B, Let the 
triangle be supposed to be raised 
above the plane on which it is 
drawn, for the purpose of support- 
ing the double cone hereafter men- 
tioned, and allowing it toroll freely. 

Let C C be adouble cone, (here 
represented in two different posi- 
tions), of which cone, the greatest 
angles formed at the point C, shall 
be of a fixed quantity; and which, 
also, in the figure, are of 20°. 

First. Let the two points of the 
cone be placed on the triangle ex- 
actly at the points B B, which are 
equi-distant from the point A, and 
let the cone be rolled towards A 
any given number of times, sup- 
pose fen. 

Now I say that the angles A and 
C, being given; and also the num- 
ber of revolutions of the cone C, 
the space from B towards A de- 
scribed on either leg of the triangle, 
must eternally be the same, whether 
the triangle and the cones be great- 
er or smaller, longer or shorter: 
and that this space will furnish a 
unit of measure, the length of 
which may be resorted to as a 
standard in any age or country. 
On the contrary, the popular mea- 
sures of any country being measur- 
ed by the number of revolutions 
in which the cone .will describe 
their length on the legs of the triau- 
gle, may thus be ascertained and 
made knewn, as long as the re- 
membrance of that number of revo- 
lutions can be preserved, and as far 
as the knowledge of it can be com- 
municated. Thus, the invention 
furnishes the means of stating an 
exact comparison between the mea- 
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sures of all nations. It is hardly 
necessary to observe, that the length 
of the spiral line, described by the 
triangle on the cone, will be the 
same with that of the spaces passed 
over on the legs of the triangle; or 
that the length of the axis of the 
cone projecting beyond the sides of 
the triangle, or included within it, 
will be an equally uniform standard 
of measure. I presume that every 
person accustomed to contemplate 
geometrical propositions, will per~ 
ceive the truth of the position, “that 
the space passed over by any num- 
ber of revolutions of such a cone, 
is wholly independent of the size of 
the cone and triangle; that it de- 


pends entirely upon the quantity of 


the angles, and that the angles being 
the same, a very small cone, sup- 
ported on a very small triangle, 
will, in ten revolutions, (for ex- 
ample) describe the same space asa 
very /arge cone supported on a very 
large triangle.” 

In order, however, to leave no 
doubt upon this point, and for the 
sake of giving a demonstration 
which, in its manner, shall be ra- 
ther popular than scientific, I have 
added another figure, 


A 








in which the small triangle, a 4 B, is, 
by construction, perfectly similar, 
in its angles, to the larger one, AB 
B. By construction also, as is evi- 
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dent from the figure, the small cone, 
ec, is perfectly similar in its angles, 
tothe larger one, 'C ¢, since one end 
of the former is commensurate with 
a part of the latter; or rather, the 
exterior angle ¢, is common to both. 

Now the large cone, © ¢, being 
placed upon the larger triangle, at 
the points B B, may be supposed 
to advance from them, to where it 
is now seen, in ten revolutions. 
But the end ¢ of the small cone 
being also a part of the larger one, 
must advance, at each revolution,. 
as far as the larger cone, C c: and 
the angle c of the larger cone being 
also the same as the exterior angle c 
of the small one, it is also evident 
that the end C of the larger cone can 
advance no farther inthe same num- 
ber of revolutions than the end ¢ of 
the lesser one: consequently, if 
the cone C ¢ advance from B 4 to 
€ ¢ in ten revolutions, the cone ¢c 
will advance from 1.4 to cc in ten 
revolutions also, which was to be 
proved. 

Secondly (fig.1.)-Suppose the cone 
to bé placed with its axis and central 

oint exactly over the point A, and 
parallel to a line to be drawn from 
Bto B, then it is evident that the 
size Of the cone becomes important 
to the question, and that no stand- 
ard can be drawn from the space 
described by any given number of 
revolutions, since, by rolling in 
this direction, a large cone will de- 
scribe a greater space in one revo- 
lution, than a smaller cone. But if 
the cone be continued rolling till it 
fall off within the triangle, and the 
number of revolutions be counted, 
and be designated by the letter z; 
then, Isay, that the angles Aand C 
being given, and the double cone 
having been found to fall off exaét- 
ly at the completion of 2 revolu- 
tions, the length of such cone is 
also a perpetual and invariable 
standard of measure. 

In the application of this theory 
to practice, the only material difh- 





culty which arises is the impossi- 
bility of causing such a cone to rest, 
at its extreme points, upon the tri- 
angle; or of ascertaining the num- 
ber of revolutions which it must 
make, at and near those extreme 
points. To this it might have 
been sufficient to answer,-that every 
other mathematical instrument is 
attended with equal inaccuracy; 
and that an ingenious artist might 
construét cones and triangles so ex- 
act as to give results far more accu- 
rate than thsoe of any of the stand- 


ards now resorted to, and indeed not — 


sensibly erroneous. 

Mr. Saltonstall has, however, ob- 
viated the difficulty in a way which 
leaves nothing to the uncertainty of 
such an operation;. and which, like 
the rest of this invention, is scien- 
tific, original, and perfect. 

ket the cone rest on the point A 
in the manner I have before de- 


scribed, and be rolled towards B B 


till it has completed three or four 
revolutions; each leg of the triangle 
will describe on the cone a spiral 
line; the distance between these 
spirals, will decrease at every revo- 
lution, and that decrease will be in 
a certain ratio. Then, as the dis- 
tance from a to 4 is to the distance 
from 4 to c, so is the distance from 
4toctothat from cto d, or more 
shortly, ab: 4¢::6¢: cd, cd: ef:: ef: 
gh, &c. Thus, after the spirals of 
three or four revolutions are known, 
calculation will determine the others 
to where they become evanescent; 
and will consequently determine 
the number of revolutions which 
the cone must have made at the 
moment when its extreme points 
fall within the triangle. And sup- 
posing, as before, that number of 
revolutions to be expressed by the 
letter x ; then, I say, that the angles 
being fixed as before, the length of 
the axis of that cone which will 
fall within the triangle at the com- 
pletion of z revolutions, may be 
found by calculation, and be ex- 
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pressed either in the terms of a ma- 
thematical proposition or in any 
vulgar measure; but when so found, 
it is in itself an invariable standard. 
This last idea leads to the point, 
which, freeing us from the embar- 
rassment of mathematical points 
and evanescent spirals, renders the 
proposed standard perfectly feasible, 
and almost as easily reducible to use 
as Gunter’s scale. 

For this purpose let a rolling 
body be constructed, similar to the 
cone I have described, except that 
no nice attention need be paid 
either in the construction or use 
of it, to the extreme points C; 
the ends may even be continued 
in a small spindle or cylinder. This 
body being applied to the triangle 
at the point A, and rolled, as be- 
fore, three or four times towards B, 
calculation will determine what 
would be the length of a cone of 


the angularity of this (which length 
_ may be expressed in any arbitrary 
| measure, or in the vulgar measures 


of any country), and then either 
calculation or measurement will de- 


_ termine what number of revolutions 
_ will complete the 4a/f, third, quar- 
| ter, or any other aliquot fart of the 


whole length of the axis of the 
cone. That aliquot part being 


thus easily ascertainable, may, in 


fact and practice, be made a uni- 
It alse 
furnishes a convenient medium for 
comparing the measures of all na- 
tions: for if I should be told that 
the cubit of China is described on 
either leg of the triangle, in the 
manner I have last mentioned, by 
63 revolutions of a cone which, it 
is found by calculation, would fall 
within the triangle at z revolutions, 


_Thave only to turn this cone 63 


times on the triangle, and the dis- 
tance described gives me the exact 
measure of the Chinese cubit. 

_ It cannot be necessary to men- 
tion the numerous facilities which 
an ingenious artist would give to 
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the use of such an instrument. 
The spiral line itself might be 
marked on the cone. It might be 
graduated; and various scales might 
be added, showing the distance de- 
scribed on the axis, or the surface 
of the cone, by each revolution 
and its parts, and the same might 
be shown on the triangle. Indeed, 
this single idea is so prolific, and so 
many new uses and modifications 
of it crowd on my mind while 
writing, that I am obliged, for the 
sake of brevity, to suppress much 
matter that I think important. 

It may not, however, be imper- 
tinent to remark, that when once 
a standard of dength is discovered, 
standards of weight, capacity, and 
surface, follow almost of course, 
Nature furnishes several substances, 
such as water, gold, silver, mer- 
cury, &c. whose qualities, when 
they are pure, being invariable, 
a given cubic volume of them 
(whose measure may be determined 
by the standard of length) easily fur- 
nishes a unit of weight. 

But one step more is necessary, 
completely to free us from the diffi- 
culty of using any instrument pe- 
culiar to this objeét,-and to reduce 
the subje@ to a mere mathematical 
problem. Mr. Saltonstall has not 
furnished me with the process, and 
my own leisure has not enabled me 
to investigate it. It will, 1 presume, 
be sufficient to point out its leading 
principles, which any person ac- 
customed to analytic and geometri- 
cal operations, will be able to apply. 

In the first place, then, it is one 
of the simplest truths in geometry, 
that like sides of like triangles are 
proportional. It follows, that if 
many parallel lines were drawn 
equally distant from each other, and 
also parallel to a line to be drawn 
from B to B (which the figure 
does not supply), these lines would 
be in acontinued proportion to each 
other; and, consequently, if a cylin- 
der were rolled from A towards B, by 
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each revolution of the cylinderwould 
be included within ‘the triangle 
a certain additional quantity of the 
axis of the cylinder, and that quan- 
tity would (tne angle A being given) 
be in proportion ‘to the circumfer- 
ence of the cylinder. Secondly, 
Preserving the same principles in 
view, and supposing that instead of 
a cylinder, a cone (as in the diagram) 
is rolled from A towards B: it is 
still true, that each revolution of 
the cone will, like those of the 
cylinder, include within the trian- 
gle a certain quantity of the axis 
of the cone. But the spirals of the 
cone differ from those of the cylin- 
der in this, that the former decrease 
jn distance from each other, and 
finally become evanescent; but that 
decrease is always 1na Certain ratio, 
and that ratio (the angles A and C 
being given) is in proportion to the 
size and length of the cone, and that 
size and length are determined by 
the number of revolutions which 
the cone would have made when its 
points should coincide with the sides 
of the triangle. Or the question 
will arise thus—given the angles A 
and the greatest angle formed at C, 
what is the length of the axis of a 
cone, the points of which will coin- 
cide with the legs of the triangle at 
x revolutions (say twenty, or any 
other number). The result may be 
expressed in feet, cubits, ells, or 
paces, or in the vulgar measures 
of any country. But however ex- 
pressed, it is in itself immutable, 
and may always be found by calcu- 
lation without the aid of any in- 
strument whatever. 

As far as my recollection extends, 
this idea is wholly original in its 
kind. I am not aware that any 
man previous.to Mr. Saltonstall, 
ever lmagined the means of deriv- 
Ing a avfinite measure ot quantity 
or space, from any mathematical 
proposition. If La Place and La 
ssrange had understood this, they 
would hardly have undertaken to 





measure an arch of nearly ten des 
grees of the meridian, from Dun. 
querque to Barcelona, for the sake 
of finding that which, by means of 
this theorem, either ‘of them can 
ascertain, without leaving his study. 
it has always, I believe, been un- 
derstood, that the mathematics are 
conversant in /rofortion only; that 
they consider numbers and quanti- 
ties as relative and not absolute, and 
that they are incapable of being 
conneéted with any arbitrary, abso- 
lute, or definite quantity whatever, 
If 1 am right in this idea, the pro- 
blem in question may be considered 
as forming, in a great measure, a 
new zra in the science of quanti- 
ties. Like all the other produétions 
of the same mind, it is simple and 
original, and thousands will doubt. 
less exclaim that it was easy and 
obvious. Like the first principles 
of other discoveries in science, it will 
probably branch out into different 
improvements, and new varieties 
and applications, which no person 
can now anticipate. As far as re- 
spects its use in forming a standard 
of measure, I think we may say, 
with truth, that it will enable the 
world to dispense with the further 
discoveries of d’Alembert, La Place, 
and Jefferson; and that it equals, 
at least, the best labours of the 
academy, the institute, and the phi- 
losophicai society upon this subyedi. 
I should not have indulged in 
these last observations, but tor the 
too prevalent custom of decrying, 
even among ourselves, the produc: 
tions of American genius. This 
has arisen, perhaps, from a general 
comparison of the works of the old 
world during thirty centuries, with 
those of three or four millions of 
people during the space of twenty- 
two years, that we have existed 454 
nation. Sucha comparison ought 
to be instituted with a due regard to 
numbers, time, and circumstances; 
and giving those their just weight, 
T think we may hazard the assertion, 
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that no country of the same popula- 
tion, ever produced an equal por- 
tion of works and inventions of 
genius, in the same space of time. 


June 10, 1799. 
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HE zeal and industry of the 

people of chitagelphia, in sup- 
plying their city with water, can- 
not be too much admired or too 
zealously imitated. Measures are 
already pursued by which ail the 
benefits conneed with perennial 
fountains and running streams will 
be effectually secured. In a few 
months, pipes will be carried through 
all the principal streets, from which 
a superabundant stream may be 
drawn for the purposes of food, of 
scouring floors, kettles, and gutters ; 
of extinguishing fires and diffusing 
coolness and health, in as many 
fountains as choice may adopt. 
The reservoir is so high, and the 
sources so abundant, that fountains 
may be every where constructed 
capable of throwing a considerable 
column of water filty feet into the 
air. 

The waters of Schuylkill, which 
are found, upon experiment, to be 
eminently pure and wholesome, 
will be raised to a considerable 
height by the force of steam, and 
condu&ted through a subterranean 
channel, to a reservoir, built i in the 
central square of the city. ence 
it will be copiously distri a to 
every quarter; private persons must 
supply their kitchens and chambers 
at their own expense, by means of 
secondary and smaller tubes, insert- 
ed into the principal ones. 

It would be endless to expatiate 
on the benefits of this establish- 
ment. Abridgment of labour, by 
the spontaneous flow of that which 
has hitherto been raised with difli- 
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culty from wells, and transported 
from a toilsome distance; the pro- 
motion of health by the substitution 
of wholesome and pure water, for 
what is polluted, and poisonous, 
and natiseous, are the immediate, 
certain, and best effeéts of this 
scpeme. 

It is no less conducive to the 
cleanliness of the streets, through 
which purify ying torrents may, at 
any tine, be made to roll; and to 
on salubrity of the atmosphere, 

vhich may be incessantly filled with 
dewy exhalations. Contlagration, 
the great pest of American Cities, 
if it cannot be wholly prevented, 
may be extinguished in its birth. 

It pleasure may be considered se- 
parately from usefulness, no scheme 
can be more fertile of pleasure than 
this. A trivial expense will supply 
every court-vard with a reservoir, 
and every chamber with a bath; 
personal impurities of every kind 
may be hourly washed away. All 
that is troublesome and noxious, all 
that is hostile to delicacy, decorum, 
and health, may be instantly swept 
from sight. A thousand hateful, 
tuilsome, expensive, and unwhole- 
some oftices will be abolished, and 
the services of hirelings and menials 
be superceded by the unbought and 
all-suficient activity of nature. 

Streams, fountains, and groves, 
for which the imagination is so apt 
to languish, and wiich are so grate- 
ful in our torridc limate, may hence- 
forth be introduced into the very 
bosom of the city. Ali the princi- 
pal streets are wide enough to ad- 
mit, without inconvenience or im- 
pediment to carriages and passen- 
gers, a double row of trees. The 
Italian poplar is hardy, of quick 
growth, and graceful form, and 
will be ge nerally preferred to others. 
Avenues of unrivalled extent and 
beauty, mav thus be created, and 
our senses be regaled at every step 
and every turn, with all the verdure, 
and fragrance e, and shade, and mur- 
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muring rivulets, and fountains, 
which constitute the highest plea- 
sure of the country. 

The dread of yellow fever has 
been the cause of these improve- 
ments. Whether pestilence come 
from a distance or is generated at 
home, whether stagnant air and 

utrid exhalation be the source or 
the vehicle, the parent or the nurse 
of this disease, or whether its birth 
and progress be wholly independent 
of these circumstances, are ques- 
tions liable, perhaps, to some doubt. 
‘Theory has been very zealous and 
active on opposite sides; but hither- 
to it has reared its structures on 
other ground than that of absolute 
experiment. Now this experiment 
is about to be made, and it will 
quickly be discovered whether pes- 
tilence be capable of being washed 
away; whether water and shade, 
in addition to the strictest law of 
quarantine, will shutoutthisenemy. 

However experience may decide 
upon the efficacy of these preven- 
tives of pestilence, there is no doubt 
that they are, in a very high degree, 
propitious to health, in general, to 
convenience and to pleasure. The 
expense attending their use, will be 
immeasureably compensated by the 
benefits flowing from them. It will 
not be among the least of these be- 
nefits, that a powerful example will 
be set by Philadelphia to the other 
cities of the continent, and this may 
be the commencement of a general 
and rapid reformation. 

The progress of civilization is no 
where so conspicuous as in the im- 
provements gradually introduced 
into the structure of cities. The 
crooked and intricate have some- 
what yielded place to the reguiar 
and strait; the narrow to the spa- 
cious; dark corners and stifled airs 
to avenues and squares, open, light- 
some, and verdant. 

No city in the world exceeds the 
metropolis of the United States, in 
the number of its public squares, 


and the commodiousness and regu. 
larity of its streets; but the greatest 
improvements, and those of which 
its plan and scite have made it re- 
markably susceptible, have hitherto 
been wanting. These, its inhabi- 
tants are now hastening to supply; 
and the opening of a new century 
will witness a new scene of salubri- 
ty and luxury. 

If the evils of pestilence be now 
exhausted, or if they be prevented 
from recurring by these schemes, 
what that city has already suffered 
will scarcely be a Subject of regret; 
since past sufferings will be infinite- 
ly overbalanced by the future bene- 
fits to which they have given birth, 


—-—— 


Remarks on the Ere&ion of a Turn- 
pike Road from the Genesee Coun- 
try to Fort Schuyler, on the Mo: 
hawk River. 


T is contemplated to make 3 
turnpike road from Fort Schuy- 
ler, on the Mohawk River, to Ge- 
neva, in the county of Ontario, and 
to pursue, with some trifling devia- 
tions, the road commonly called the 
State road. The distance is ninety- 
six miles; and the road will pass 
through a country, in general, level. 
Some inequalities and gentle swel- 
lings occur; and the soil, for the 
most part, is hard and dry. The 
chief 4mpediment from water, at 
present, is the Cayuga Lake, which 
will, very probably, be removed, 
in the course of this summer, by 
the erection of a bridge, agreeably 
to a law passed in 1796. 

About two years ago this road 
was declared a State road, and a 
lottery was granted to raise fifteen 
thousand dollars, to be expended in 
improving it. At the same time 
Mr. Williamson, of the Genesee 
Country, was appointed sole com- 
missioner, with power to apply the 
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money, and to lay out, and perma- 
nently fix, the road. 

In the summer of 1797, the in- 
habitants of the adjoining country, 
anxious to see this law, in which 
they were so much interested, put 
into immediate execution, proposed 
aiding the commissioner in opening 
the whole line of road, and making 
it passable for teams and carriages. 
To effect this object, a general sub- 
scription of labour and money was 
commenced, which soon amounted 
to four thousand days labour, and 
one thousand dollars in money. 
The amount of this subscription, 
and five thousand dollars of the 
lottery money, advanced by the 
State Commissioner, were immedi- 
ately applied to open the road; the 
greater part of which, by the pub- 
lic exertions of the inhabitants, was 
the same season completely cut open 
A number 


_ of good bridges were erected, and 
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the most impassable of the wet 
places were paved with logs, and 
gravel or earth thrown on them. 
Above sixty miles of this road 
passed through a country perfectly 
new, and without one white inha- 
bitant. But no sooner was the line 
Axed, and the road made passable, 
than the settlers crowded on it in 
such numbers, that, at this time, 


_ though only two years since it was 
. opened, there is not a mile without 
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a house, and very often within that 
distance five or six. This great in- 
crease of population renders any 
operation, with regard to improving 
the road, very easy, and will faci- 
litate the important and useful ob- 
jet now in view. 

Last summer the inhabitants re- 
newed their labour with energy, 
and completed the road to the dis- 
tance of one hundred miles, by 
Opening it as they had done the 
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other part, sixty-four feet wide; 
removing all the difficult passes, 
completing the bridges over the 
creeks and swampy places, so that 
little labour is now necessary to 
make this line of road equal to any 
in the back country. ‘The only se- 
rious interruption, as has been be- 
fore observed, is the ferry across 
the Cayuga Lake, which, by rea- 
son of the mildness of the winter 
in the western country, is very 
troublesome, and often dangerous, 
at the beginning of winter. ‘The 
delays and dangers attending this 
ferry were so obvious to the legis- 
lature, that they incorporated a 
company to build a bridge* across 
It. 

Though the State commissioner 
has still at command near ten thou- 
sand dollars, to be expended on this 
road, and the inhabitants are wil- 
ling to give all the aid in their 
power; yet in no instance has the 
desired perfeclion, in the means of 
facilitating the transportation of the 
produce of distant parts of the in- 
terior country, been obtained with- 
out tolls. It should be considered 
too, that the work of the inhabir- 
ants is too uncertain to be depended 
on for the attainment of a great na- 
tional objeét; and is, as to them in- 
dividually, more or less oppressive. 
An object which affords such gene- 
ral benefit ought to be executed by 
more general means. It is, there- 
fore, proposed to have this commn- 
nication effe&ted by a turnpike road, 
so that a revenue wiill arise not only 
to repay the expense now necessary 
to complete it, but also to repair and 
improve it from time to time. “The 
advantage a country derives from an 
improvement of this kind is in pro- 
portion to the greater speed you can 
travel, and the additional weight of 
bulky articles you can carry to 


* The Bridge Company, laft winter, employed a perfon to count the number of 
teams that paffed each day. The average was about fifty; but in many days fe~ 
venty, and in fome, ninety-fix teams pafled. 
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market with the same force, and 
with less tare and wear. If the 
quantity carried, or increase of specd 
be doubied, it must be acknow- 
ledged that the advantage to the in- 
habitants of any country will, in ef- 
fe, be the same as if the whole 
territory had been lifted up and laid 
down at one half the distance from 
the point or market: and so far as 
the value of a country depends on 
its vicinity to market, this value 
will be proportionably increased. 
in this point of view, the improve- 
ment of roads, when carried to such 
perfection as to facilitate the con- 
veyance of bulky produce to mar- 
ket, is equally i important to the great 
land-holder as tothe farmer. Such 
improvements will not only raise 
the value of the lands that may be 
for sale, but enable those who have 
purchased to make punctual pay- 
ments. 

The inhabitants of the country 
having expressed great readiness to 
co-operate in the accomplishment 
of the object, it has been proposed 
by them, and partially assented to 
by the State commissioner, to make, 
in three different places on this road, 
a mile of turnpike road, by way of 
experiment, to show the manner of 
making it, and the labour necessary ; 
and to furnish to the Legislature 
some guide by which they can in- 
struct their commissioner to grant 
proper certificates to the contractors 
when the road 1s finished. 

Should the object be finally at- 
tained, the subscribers of work or 
money to make these three miles 
will be entitled to the same number 
of shares of stock as if the work had 
been done after passing the desired 
law. 

By the contraéts now made in 
New-Ex gland for the forming of 
turnpike roads, three dollars ts found 
to be a reasonable price fur a rood 
from eighteen to twenty-five feet 
wide, which is ro Me near one 
thousand dollarsforamile. Though 


the distance is only ninety-six miles, 
yet, as there will be some other ex- 
penses attending the operation, such 
as paying the commissioners, &c. 

and perhaps repairing some of the 
bridges, the scheme should be cal- 

culated for two thousand shares, at 
fifty dollars per share, making the 
whole one hundred thousand dollars. 
The present population of the coun- 
try will render it more easy for the 

inhabitants to complete the road, 
agreeable to the plan proposed, than 
it was, with the scanty population 
two years ago, to bring It to its 
present state. Besides, from this 
projected improvement, the inhabit- 
ants will not only find themselves 
well paid for their labour, but will 
receive considerable aid from pro- 
prietors not resident in the country. 
In a country abounding more in 
provisions and hardy and industri- 
ous inhabitants than in money, it is 
necessary toadopt some mode which 
will turn their labour to immediate 
use without the aid of money. And 
it appears not more difficult to sup- 
pose a certain number of chains of 
turnpike road to represent a share 
of stock, than to say that fifty dol- 
lars shall represent such share. It 
is only necessary to estimate the dif- 
ferent value of each particular mea- 
sure of the road with judgment and 
accuracy. That this estimate may 
be formed with the greater nicety, 

it is proposed that the present State 
comunissioner ‘cause the State road 
to be accurately measured, and each 
chain distance to be marked from 
Fort Schuyler to Geneva. 

It will then be the business of the 
turnpike commissioners to make 4 
correct estimate of the expense ne- 
cessary to make a chain of turnpike 
road; and this will enable them to 
ascertain how many chains, at any 
one place, will equal one share of 
stock. For example, it is supposed, 
in general, that three dollars will 
make a rood of turnpike road where 
there are no great difficulties to en- 
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counter, and, of course, twelve 
dollars will make one chain: so 
that if each share of turnpike stock 
is valued at fifty dollars, every share 
would be represented by four chains 
and thirteen links of road. But in 
so great a distance, and where there 
are varieties of soil and surface, the 
value must depend on the particu- 
lar circumstances of each part. It 
may be more difficult to make two 
chains at one place than eight at 
another. ° The specimens to be 
made ‘this season, as before men- 
tioned, will greatly facilitate the 
equalization. 

When application is made for 
the law, it will ‘be proposed, that 
the stock be transferred to those 
who ehall complete the shares laid 
off as shares of turnpike stock, and 
the specimens previously executed 
will be the standard. To facilitate 
the whole operation, it is intend- 
ed to divide the whole line of 
road into four districts, as near the 
division lines of the counties it 
passes through, as may be praé¢ti- 
cable; and in each distri¢t to fix a 
gate for the collection of tolls; And 
to make the toll as little oppressive 
as possible, it is proposed, that, in 
each distriét, those inhabitants who 
may reside within five miles of the 
toll-gate shall be permitted to pass 
and repass free of toll. This 
privilege should not be extended 
farther than five miles from any 
gate. Thus, every appearance of 
inconvenience or oppression in the 
transaction of ordinary country 
business, will be removed. Each 
district will colle& their own tolls, 
and be answerable for their own 
repairs; and will, as soon as they 
shall have completed their road, re- 
ceive a certificate from the com- 
missioners, and be aliowed to ereét 
their toll-gate. 

From the great anxiety expressed 
by the inhabitants of the western 
part of the State, adjacent to the 
Vor. I. No. 3. 
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proposed turnpike road, to adopt 
some plan similar to the one now 
suggested; and from the great exer- 
tions they have already made, with 
no encouragement from those who 
are much interested in so valua- 
ble and important an improvement, 
it may, with truth, be asserted, that, 
at present, it is only necessary for 
those individuals to whom these 
settlers are indebted for their lands, 
to give their assent to the measure, 
by agreeing to take in payment, for 
arrears due to them, the turnpike 
stock which the inhabitants may 
secure by their labour. Others 
who may have claims on those meng 
from whatever cause arising, and 
experiencing difficulty in colleéting 
money, will find it their interest to 
offer the same accommodation to 
the industrious farmer. 

The Legislature of the State, in 
this case, appears to be doubly in- 
terested. It is, in the first place, 
their duty to forward every. measure 
on which the general prosperity of 
the country depends; and, in the 
next place, they are bound to foster 
those who have settled, and pur- 
chased lots immediately from them. 
The latter are numerous; and, from 
the present pressure in all money 
negociations, find great difficulty 
in paying up the interest annual- 
ly; The accomplishment of this 
objeét will not only secure the 
payment of .the interest due, but, 
trom the immediate improvement 
of the country in consequence of it, 
will render all future payments more 
certain. 

From the recent settlement of the 
western part of the State of New- 
York, it may be doubted by many, 
whether the travelling will be suf- 
ficient to make a suitable return 
for so great an expenditure. In 
answer io which it may be said, 
that this road is the great commu- 
nication: not only to the western 
part of the State, which is settling 
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with a rapidity never before ex- 
perieiced in any part of America, 
but also to Upper Canada, and all 
the settlements bordering on Lake 
Brie, &c. and even at this moment, 
the travelling from New-England 
to Presque- -isle and New-Connec- 
ticut, is considerable. It is well 
known that great facility of travel- 
ling, even in the oldest countries, 
wili increase the number of travel- 
lers; but, in the instance before us, 
we have not only to expect this 
effect, but a great addition from 
the increasing population of the 
country. The company engaged 
under the aét of the Legislature, to 
build the bridge over the Cayuga 
Lake, with great pains endeavour- 
ed to ascertain the number of travel- 
Jers, that they might have some 
guide in estimating the probable re- 
turn for an expenditure of thirty 
thousand dollars. The issue of 
the inguiry was so satisfactory, 
that the preparations were immedi- 
ately made to commence the build- 
ing. 

All men are more or less sensible 
of the advantage derived from easy 
and safe communications, but it re- 
guires a knowledge of the effects of 
turnpike roads to be able justly to 
estimate their value and advantage. 
In almost every instance, the labour 
of transportation will be reduced 
more than one half, even where 
wheel carriages have been long in 
use. Thus, for example, on the 
roads generally in use in America, 
two horses, witha waggon, willcarry 
twelve hundred w eight, at most, 
twenty-five miles per day; but, if 
the same road was made equal to 
what is understood by a turnpike 
road, the same horses would carry, 
w ith more ease, twenty-five hun- 
dred weight thirty miles a day. 
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So that the farmer or merechaxé 
will, by this improvement, at only 
the expense of the toll, carry an ads 
ditional weight of thirteen hundred. 
Turnpike roads, even in England, 
where they are now carried in every 
direétion, are but recent improve- 
ments. It is still in the memory 
of many men when the greater 
part of the carrying business was 
done by pack-horses, each horse 
carrying from 250 to 300lb. But 
the same horse would now, with 
more ease, transport, in a carriage, 
20cwt. One horse, by this means, 
does nearly the work of seven. In 
every country the advantage will be 
the same, with this difference only, 
that as the size of the carriage and 
number of horses are augmented, so 
will the advantage increase. 

By such improvements as wiil 
facilitate the transport of bulky ar- 
ticles to market, thousands of acres 
are brought into cultivation that 
would have long continued in a state 
of nature; and the situation of every 
individual living within reach of the 
road, is evidently changed for the 
better. * 

When the difficulty of carrying 
any articles to market in one coun- 
try occasions more expense and 
trouble than is experienced by the 
countries in general where the same 
articles are produced, this difficul- 
ty must be considered as a tax, 
and at last may amount to a prohi- 
bition. Removing these difficul- 
ties, in a particular place, on the 
contrary, aéts asa bounty, and the 
quantity produced will increase pro- 
portionably. 

When we consider, that, taking 
only ten miles on each Side of the 
proposed turnpike road of ninety-six 
miles, there will be one million 
three hundred thousand acres of ex- 


* On a good turnpike road, a waggon, with four horfes, or five at moft, (the daily 
expenfe of which will not exceed five dollars) will carty three tons thirty miles per 


day; of courfe, two hundred miles will be {carcely feven days journey. 
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cellent land.immediately benefited, 
and the road, instead of ending in 
a waste, opens to a body of the 
finest lands in the United States; 
the object in view must not only ap- 
pear important to the citicsof New- 
York and Albany, but to the State 
of New-York in general. The 
trade of these western countries is 
now considerable, and must increase 
and .be of great importance. A 
generous conduét on the part of 
these wo cities will effectually se- 
cure this trade tothem; which, by 
putting it in the power of the far- 
mer to send his produce to market 
with advantage, will afford the mer- 
chant an opportunity to receive in 
pay such articles as the industry of 
the farmer will produce; and the 
roads being brought to such a state 
of perfection as will enable him-to 
carry his own produce to market, 
is a clear saving to that industrious 
class of men. 

The use of sleds in northern 
countries, in winter, is frequently, 
though very erroneously, brought 
into comparative competition with 
turnpike roads in Europe. Allow- 
ing them to be as commodious, the 
traveller must study not the neces- 
sity of the moment for a journey, 
but the coldness of the weather 
and depth of snow; but when 
taken at the very best, they are far 
inferior, and will scarcely admit of 
a comparison. A sled, with the 
same force, under the most favour+ 
able circumstances, will go with 
one fourth more speed, but will 
carry one half less weight than may 
be carried on a turnpike road with 
wheels, It was in Pennsylvania 
that the first considerable turnpike 
road was made. The distance be- 
tween Philadelphia and Lancaster is 
sixty-six miles. The farmers’ wag- 
gons, which are drawn by the very 
best horses in America, formerly 
carried from Lancaster to Philadel- 
phia, from thirty to thirty-six hun- 
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dred weight with five horses: now, 
since the making of the turnpike 
road, the same teams will carry from 
three to three and an half tons. 

The accommodation to the men 
of business is not less. The stage 
from Lancaster to Philadelphia, left 
Lancaster early in the morning, and 
used to reach Philadelphia the fol- 
lowing day at three o’clock. Since 
the establishment of the turnpike 
road, the stage leaves Lancaster at 
the former hour, and reaches Phila- 
delphia at three o’clock the same 
day, by which one complete day 
is saved, 

Thus, reckoning the carriage of 
a certain weight of flour from Lan- 
caster to Philadelphia, sixty-six 
miles, suppose 36cwt. 

dollars, 

Five horses, at five dollars per 

day, three days, 15 
Returning, three days, at three 

dollars per day, 9 


2 
Or sixty-six cents per cwt. : 
By theturnpike road, five horses 
will, on an average, carry 
three and an half tons, or 
7ocwt. 
Five horses, at five dollars per 





day, three days, I 
Returning,three days, at three 
dollars per day, 9 
Tou, I 50 
25 50 


Or 364 cents per cwt, 


The distance from Geneva to 
Albany is one hundred and ninety- 
six miles. Suppose this distance to 
be made into such turnpike road as 
would admit of five horses carrying, 
as on the Lancaster road, 7ocwt. 
the expense will stand thus: 

dollars, 
Sevendays, at § dolls. per day, 35 
Returning empty, six days, at 
four dollars per day, 24 
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Brought over 59 
Turnpike road, aia passing 

the bridge building over the 

Cayuga Lake, 4 
Whole carriage will come to 63 

dollars, or go cents per. Cwt. 

This is supposing there is no 
back carriage; but it is well known 
that until the exports are very con- 
siderable indeed, there will be full 
loads for many years for all the 
return carriages—-which will more 
than bear the expense. 

The expense, at present, of car- 
riage from Schenectady to Geneva 
is three dollars per cwt. at least; 
sometimes three dollars and an half; 
and the expense from Albany to 
Schenectady is twenty-five cents 

er cwl. 

The ditference will be thus: 

dols. cents. 
Seventy cwt. from Geneva 

to Schenectady, at three 

dollars per cwt. 210 
From Albany to Schenec- 

tady, 25 cents per cwt. 17 50 
227 50 
Expense by the turnpike, 63 


Saving by the turnpike on 
a single waggon load, 164 50 
From this statement it will appear 

that the produce of the Genesee 

Country will, by a turnpike road, 

be carried to market with more ease, 

and at less expense, than the produce 
of Lancaster county was brought to 

Philadelphia before the establish- 

ment of aturnpike road. The value 

of lands in Lancaster county, a 

country which, in general, is far 

inferior to the western part of the 

State of New-York, has, for many 

years, “been from thirty to fifty 

pounds per acre, and farms have 
constantly been in demand. This 
never has been a speculative or sup- 
posed value, but the real value to 
the farmer who occupied it. 
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Ou CARDS. 
Mr. Editor, 
ESTERDAY evening I paid 


a visit toa new married lady, 
witii whom I found a circle of gaily 
dressed females. The company was 
divided into small parties, each of 
which was engaged in the discussion 
of various subjeéts. Politeness en- 
joined that I should contribute my 
share to the general amusement. 
I looked round in search of one 
with whom to converse, but was 
unsuccessful. 

The conversation becoming more 
general, I was content to listen 
with attention. Numerous topics 
were suggested, discussed, and de- 
cided. 

Fashion, a visit, the condué 
and character of individuals, pro- 
duced numberless comments and 
opinions. Subjects so trite and fa- 
miliar afforded little room for use- 
ful discussion, and were enriched 
with few ideas, and embellished 
with little illustration. I was, ne- 
vertheless, surprized at the rapid 
elocution of the speakers, and the 
apparent Ccopiousness of the topics 
they had seleéted. JI asked myself 
what was the source of this seeming 
interest and ceaseless volubility. 
Does the fashion of a robe furnish 
so vast a field for disquisition? or 
can the reputation of a friend or 
acquaintance yield such ample ma- 
terials for criticism? = 

My mind was occupied in pur- 
suing this inquiry, when the con- 
versation, as 1f by one consent, ter- 
minated. I looked anxiously for 
the cause of this sudden interrup- 
tion. 

A servant had entered the room, 
and was busied in arranging the 
card tables, at which the party 
quickly and eagerly seated them- 
selves. My entire ignorance of 
this amusement happily saved me 
from the fatigue of shuffling the 
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cards, and the irksome repetition of 
a dull monotony of phrases. 

I withdrew to some distance from 
the party, and amused myself with 
knotting, and reflecting on the scene 
before me. 

The train of my ideas was soon 
interrupted by a voice, which ac- 
cused me of unkindness in abstract- 
ing myself from my friends. I 
raised my eyes, and perceived that 
I was addressed by a gentleman 
whom, in the throw of the cards, 
chance had deprived of a share in 
the game. 

Do you never play at cards? said 
the gentleman, drawing a chair 
nearer to me. 

No, I replied. 

Indeed! said he, is it possible? 
May I ask the cause? 

Certainly.—Cards impart no 
pleasure to my mind. I have ever 
considered them, even when ad- 
mitted into the class of amusements, 
as a very dull and stupid pastime. 
Jt is but an ill compliment to your 
company to suppose that they know 
no better way of entertaining each 
other than by shuffling, casting, 
and picking up a parcel of spotted 
pieces of paper, and uttering a set 
of unmeaning words. Of all a- 
musements it is the most unsocial. 
Besides, it tends to sour the tem- 
per; which, as it regards a female, 
you will allow, is an important ob- 
jection. 

True, said he; but as we do not 
here play for money, we do not 
take that deep interest in the game 
which may produce the conse- 
quences you imagine. It is an 
amusement countenanced by every 
genteel society; and, surely, you 
will not be so presumptuous as to 
refuse obedience to the laws of fa- 
shion. 

_ shall always resist the claims of 
fashion, said I, when it demands a 
sacrifice of virtue. , 

Well—I own, he replied, I like 

3 game at cards, and must think 


your ideas concerning them a little 
singular. You wiil at least grant 
that 1€ 1S an zamocent amusement. 

No—nothing is innceent which 
does not contribute to virtue.— 
Utility is essential to virtue, and to 
waste our time in a frivolous and 
useless occupation is not innocent 
but vitious. 

Your notions are very rigid— 
But permit me to ask if the work 
in your hand is*more conducive to 
virtue than cards. Ido not, at pre- 
sent, perceive the utility of making 
so many knots; though some.skill 
might be exerted, and some benefit 
produced, by untying them. 

My present occupation, I res 
plied, is useful, at least so far as it 
promotes a habit of industrious 
employment. It does not inflaine 
the passions, nor impede or prevent 
reflection. It amuses me without 
injuring another. Knotting costs 
no fellow being a sigh ora tear, nor 
draws on me the reproaches of a 
friend or a neighbour. Industry 
and economy are the parents of 
many virtues: whatever is favour- 
able to them is so far useful. My 
employment is, therefore, innocent 
and virtuous. 

I must own, said he, that your 
notions, though somewhat primi- 
tive, are, nevertheless, just. But 
if you banish cards, how will you 
contrive to amuse a large and mix-. 
ed company of visitants. What 
substitute would you find for the 
amusement you wish to explode? 

Other modes, I answered, might 
be devised and adopted. Conver- 
sation, well directed and supported, 
is the nrost delightful and instructive 
employment for rational beings. 
We learn to estimate our own in- 
telle€tual worth by a comparison 
with others: the mind is awakened 
and stimulated to present and future 
exertion; and we are alive to a 
thousand pleasing and sublime sen- 
sations. But I need not enter into 
a description of the charms of that 
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converse which exists among intel- 


ligent and benevolent minds. If 


some are less informed than others, 
or less giited with eloquence, they 
can listen with pleasure and advant- 
age to those who possess superior 
powers, and are di isposed to exert 
them. The fingers need not be 
1dlgg at the same time they may be 
engaged in some light, useful, or 
elegant employment. 

I readily adimit, said the gentle- 
maw, the superior advantages of the 
conversation of such as you de- 
scribe, Talents, when accompanied 
with benevolence, possess an Irre- 

sistible power over the minds and 
hearts of men, and they can no 
where be exerted to more excellent 
purposes than in conversation. But 
conversation is an art which few 
understand, though it consists in 
little more than “ attentively to 
hear and properly to reply.” I 
should deem it an arduous task to 
amuse the ordinary circles of my 
visitants with conversation alone, 
If left to themselves, they would 
fatigue one another, and soon wish 
to separate. No-——they must have 
something immediately interesting 5 
something to rouse the attention, 
and keep their passions alive; and 
for this purpose I have only to 
place them at a ane table. 

But unless you play for money, 
said I, the game will soon lose all 
its power to charm; and when mo- 
ney becomes the object of attention, 
there is no meanness or folly, no 
madness or guilt, to which men 
may not be led, in its pursuit, 

But pleasure, he replied, not mo- 
ney, is our chief object. 

Call you it a pleasure to lose an 
hundred or a thousand pounds at 
one sitting? Is it a pleasure to be 
graduaily “stripped of property, to 
behold your family reduced to want, 
to have your passions stimulated to 
madness, and, perhaps, to violence 
and outrage? 


But, said he, you have sketchec 
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only one side of the picture: you 
have neglected the brighter parts, 
How soon may an indigent person, 
without the endless toils of avarice, 
be made, by skiil, ora lucky chance, 
the possessor of an ample fortune? 
Surely this is an important consi- 
deration. 

True—it is something. But isa 
fortune so attained to be desired by 
a just man? Is he not certain that 
his own acquisition has made ano- 
ther, perhaps a whole family, mi- 
serable? And what, as it respeéts 
himself, is the usual consequence 
of what is called good-luck? He 
who thus obtains wealth, without 
exertion, becomes elated with his 
good fortune: ambition, and a 
thirst for accumulation, lead him 
again to the gaming table, to com- 
piete the amount of that fortune 
which he fancies within his reach, 
The morning presents him the 
image of despair. He feels the si- 
lent, yet keen reproaches of his 
wite. His ears are pierced, and his 
heart tortured by the cries of chil- 
dren, whose wants his folly has 
rendered him unable to satisfy. 
Existence becomes insupportable— 
Death presents the only refuge from 
misery; and he terminates his ca- 
reer by the last act of folly and of 
guilt. 

You have drawn an alarming 
picture indeed. But these are con- 
sequences which are experienced 
only by the professed and habitual 
gamester. By what means are many 
men to be cheated of the dull hours 
which oppress them, or how are 
they to dispel the gloom of solitude 
and vacancy? Cards and lively 
company present a ready and sure 
relief. If not carried to excess, 
may they not be indulged in seek- 
ing such amusements ? 

The remedy, I replied, is 2 
greater evi! than that which it is 
intended tocure. You disperse the 
clouds of listlessness for a moment, 
thay they may re-appear with agctl- 
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mulated gloom. What is a family, 
if, in its bosom, a few gioomy mo- 
ments cannot™be cheered, or, at 
least, tolerated? Why is an ami- 
able and affectionate wife chosen, 
if it be not that she may sooth the 
anguish of your mind, support 
you by her tenderness and friend- 
ship, animate you by the example 
of her cheerfulness and serenity, 
and strew the rugged portions of 
your way through life with rose- 
buds of kindness and delight? Do 
not the conversation of a beloved 
wife, the endearments of children, 
afford more genuine pleasure than 
can be found elsewhere? Can ob- 
jeéts so interesting be viewed with- 
out the most heart-felt pleasure and 
unmingled satisfaction? Can they 
be abandoned to. pursue a path 
which must terminate in a frightful 
abyss? 

The gentleman was about to re- 
ply, when he was prevented by a 
call from the company to take his 
chance at another cast of the cards, 
and I was left to my knotting and 
my own meditations. 


ALMERIA. 


a — 
Memoirs of STEPHEN CALVERT. 


ES, my friend, I admit the 
justice of yourclaim. There 
is but one mode of appeasing your 
wonder at my present condition, 
and that is the relation of the events 
of my life. This will amply justify 
my choice of an abode in these 
mountainousand unvisited recesses, 
and explain why I thus anxiously 
shut out from my retreat the foot- 
steps and society of men. 

My present scene is without perils 
or vicissitudes. I cultivate my field 
of maize; I ramble on the bank of 
the lake ;* I fish in a canoe made 
dy my own hands; I eat the pro- 


* Michegan, 


duct of my own labour; I hewed 
the logs of which my dwelling is 
built; I conform all my measures 
to a certain standard of simplicity 
and order, and am rewarded by the 
uninterrupted enjoyment of health 
and tranquillity. I make no use of 
my rifle but to exterminate panthers 
and wolves. What my own hands 
de not supply me, I purchase from 
Canadian traders, and my poverty 
secures me, for the most part, from 
the visits of the Red-men. 

For this solitude and labour I 
was induced to change my habits of 
corruption and idleness, by a just 
estimate of benefits and eyils. L 
tried the world, and found it too 
abundant in temptation and calami- 
ty for me safely to remain in it. 
Some men, gifted with extraordi- 
nary endowments, or fortified by 
an auspicious edueation, may pre- 
serve their integrity in every scene; 
but, as to me, experience has taught 
me that I can be safe only by with- 
drawing from temptation, and’ can 
escape from guilt and remorse only 
by interposing deserts between me 
and the haunts of mankind. 

It was a taste not wholly incon- 
genial with mine that led your 
steps hither. You are delighted 
with the aspect of rude nature. 
You reflect on the destiny for which 
this extensive wilderness is reserv- 
ed. Scarcely half a century will 
elapse, before this desolation will 
give place to farms and villages, and 
commerce will be busy on the banks 
of the Ohio, and in the islands of 
this lake. You are willing to con- 
template one stage in this memorable 
progress, and to view this region, 
covered as it now is, with marshes 
and woods. To these views [am 
indebted for this visit, and wish you 
would prolong it sufficiently to dis- 
cover all the advantages of inv con- 
dition. 

Cast your eye over this wide ex 
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panse. That waving and bluish 
line which almost blends itself with 
air, is a chain of rocky summits, 
ninety miles distant from the spot 
where we stand. They range along 
the opposite shore of the lake. Your 
eyes, unaccustomed to the scrutiny 
of distant objeéts, are, perhaps, un- 
able to discover a darker spot which 
breaks the uniformity of this line. 
That is a lofty isle, about half-way 
across, which contains six hundred 
acres of fertile ground. The banks 
are steep, and only accessible at 
one spot. This entrance was de- 
tefted by me, by a rare fortunc, 
and would probably escape the no- 
tice of any other. Here, if you 
please, you may take up your abode, 
and be in no danger of molestation 
or intrusion. Exuberant verdure, 
spouting rivulets, hickory and pop- 
lar shades, commodiously and spar- 
ingly distributed, preclude the ne- 
cessity of any laborious preparation. 
No animal larger than squirrels 
and rabbits, can be found in it. 
There will, therefore, be no foes, 
either of human or beastial kind, 
with which you will be under the 
necessity of waging war. I will 
enable you to go thither, and assist 
you in making a plantation, and 
erecting an house. 

But this scheme, desirable as it 
is, more experience of the evils of 
society may be necessary to induce 
vou to adopt. Return, therefore, 
to the world, and, when tired of 
its monotony, sod disgusted with 
its iniquities, remember the recluse 
of Michegan, and take refuge on 
this peaceful shore. Perhaps this 
is a choice which can be recom- 
mended only by calamities similar 
to those which I have endured. 
‘There would be cruelty in wishing 
you a fate like mine; and yet, if 
your course should terininate in the 
same manner, and misfortune should 
instruct you in the benefits of this 
seclusion, this wish might, perhaps, 
be reconciled to benevolence. 


There is, indeed, little danger 
that the story of any other human 
being will resemble mine. My fate 
is marked by uncommon hues: 
neither imagination nor memory 
can supply you witha parallel. Of 
this, however, you will be more 
qualified to judge after my tale has 
been told. I have brought you 
hither for the purpose of relating it: 
now, therefore, lend me a patient 
ear. 

My ancestry were English. If] 
had not long since dismissed the 
folly of annexing dignity to birth, 
I might lay claim to some respect 
on this account, since I can num- 
ber, in the founders of my line, 
some of those who aided the at- 
chievements of Rollo in Franc, 
and Bohemond in Syria. A younger 
branch of my family owes the dig. 
nity of baronet to the profusion of 
James the First, and the English 
usurpations in Ireland. He thi 
first acquired the dignity, was Ste- 
phen Porter. This man, like the 
rest of the gentlemen of that age, 
conceived that all merit was con- 
prized in the profession of arms 
He early enlisted in the Palatine 
wars, and relinquished the service 
of Gustavus, only to take part in 
the contest between Charles the Firs 
and his parliament. 

When this contest was terminst- 
ed, he retired to an ample patrimo- 
ny which he possessed in Lancashire. 
Here a life which had so often been 
exposed to pikes and bullets was de- 
stroyed by a stag, whose despair 
prompted him to turn upon as 
hunters. His estate passed to his 
son, whose chara¢ter was, in many 
respects, the reverse of that of his 
parent. He was indolent, vindic- 
tive, jrascible, and carried the price 
of birth to a ridiculous excess. 

In his marriage choice he was 
governed by no considerations but 
those of family and property. His 
wife, however, chanced to possess 
many excellent qualities. These 
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did not secure to her the affections 
of her husband. Some slight op- 

sition to his will changed his in- 
difference to hatred, and he com- 
pelled her to live apart from him. 
No time, and no concessions on 
her part, could abate his animosity. 
He vowed never to admit her to 
his presence; and when a triend, 
by means unsuspected by him, had 
brought about an interview, he not 
only spurned her from him as she 
kneeled at his feet, but challenged 
the officious agent, who expiated 
the offence by his death. 

His separation from his wife was 

receded by the birth of two sons. 

hese were torn from the arms of 
their mother, and consigned to the 
care of hirelings. No solicitations 
could obtain from him permission 
that the mother shouid be indulged; 
even for a moment, with the sight 
of her offspring. This inflexible 
severity soon put a period to the 
life of this unfortunate lady. 

The sons were educated at a fo- 
reign seminary, in the religious faith 
of their father, which was that of 
Rome: One of them was the heir 
of the estate, and the other was in- 
tended; by the father, for the mili- 
tary service of Austria or Spain. 
In proportion as the younger ad- 
vanced in age, and exercised his 
judgment, he found reason to dis- 
approve of parental schemes. He 
had been exposed, while in Flan- 
ders, to the arguments of a Pro- 
testaut divine, who had nearly won 
over his beliet. His return to Eng- 
land interposed to prevent or sus- 
pend his renunciation of his ancient 
faith; but his attachment to his 
country, and his love of the peace- 
ful occupations of learning, made 
him irreconcilably averse to milita- 
ry service among foreigners. He 
knew; however, his tather’s in- 
flexibility, his lofty notions of pre- 
rogative, and his impatience of con- 
tradiction. These refle&tions were a 
source of considerable inquietude. 

Vor. I. No. 3. 
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The brothers arrived in London. 
The elder was a thoughtless and 
generous youth, who was willing 
that his conduétand opinions should 
be moulded by convenience. He, 
therefore, readily complied with the 
will of his father, who had taken 
care, in his absence, to seleét for 
him a bride, and who had called 
him home for the purpose of ful- 
filling the contract. The younger, 
whose name was Stephen, was 
fraught with different sentiments 
and principles. He felt insupera- 
ble reluétance to pursue the path 
which was chalked out for him, 
while his obedience was enjoined 
by the most powerful considera- 
tions. With regard to property he 
was wholly dependant on his father ; 
and his education had unfitted him 
for any servile or lucrative occupa- 
tion. He was summoned, at the same 
time with his brother, to the paternak 
residence in Lancashire. He would 
willingly have dispensed with the 
interview, the purpose of which 
he knew to be the final settlement 
of plans for his future life; but this 
was not possible. He prepared 
himself, therefore, for his journey, 
but eagerly sought and profitted by 
any excuse that tended to delay. 

At Chester he permitted a trif- 
ling impediment to detain him for 
some weeks. At the end of this 
time, an accident enabled him to 
pertorm a friendly office for a fa- 
mily who resided in the environs. 
The master of it, who was an ex- 
ile from France, had been pursued 
by the vengeance of an hereditary 
enemy to his retreat: Assassins-had 
been hired to destroy him, and, 
being apprized of his motions, they 
had posted themselves so as to en- 
counter him on his return trom the 
city to his own habitation. The 
timely interference of my father 
(for it is to this man that I am in- 
debted for my being) rescued him 
from the power of the ruffians, and 
conducted him to his family, but 
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not until he had received wounds 
which shortly put a period to his 
life. This incident gave birth to 
intercourse and friendship between 
my father and the wife and daugh- 
ter of the deceased. On making 
suitable inguiries as to their name 
and condition, he discovered the 
following particulars. 

The Calverts were a noble fami- 
ly of Provence. ‘Fheir domain 
consisted of obscure and elevated 
valleys, embosomed among those 
Alps which border upon Italy. 
They early became converts to the 
reformation, and the head of their 
family was renowned among the de- 
fenders of Rochelle. Persecution 
and war had nearly extirpated:their 
race, and the only survivors were 
brothers of the name of Felix and 
Gaspard. These, on the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantz, were 
driven into exile. The eldest re- 
tired first into Flanders, and, twenty 
years afterwards, emigrated to 
America. He purchased and cul- 
tivated ground on the bank of 
Delaware, just below its conflux 
with Schuylkill, ‘where his antique 
and humble dwelling is still to be 
discovered. 

The younger, who possessed some 
property, in consequence of mar- 
riage, passed into England, and took 
up his abode in the neighbourhood 
ot Chester. Here he led an ob- 
scure and indigent life till the insti- 
tution of French regiments, under 
king William. He then obtained 
a command in the army, and signal- 
ized himse!f in Flanders. Thence 
he went to Ireland, and died of his 
wounds received at the siege of 
Limerick. 

His daughter accompanied her 
father in all his perils. On his 
death she accepted the protection of 
a young officer of her own country. 
Wedlock succes ‘ded, and they re- 
turned to her ancient abode, near 
Chester. Their union was pro- 
ductive of one child, to whose im- 


provement and felicity their ¢are¢ 
were limited. 

This was he whose life was now 
sacrificed to private revenge, and; 
by whose death, his wife and daugh- 
ter were deprived of their protector, 
My father easily invented excuses 
for postponing his departure from 
this city, and for devoting most of 
his hours to the society of his new 
friends. The lady was a woman 
endowed with peculiar advantages 
of education, a zealous adherent to 
her faith, and eager to impart its 
benefits to others. My father’s be- 
lief had already been undermined, 
and the exhortations of this eloquent 
apostle accomplished its destruc- 
tion. Perhaps his facility of con- 
viction might be partly owing to the 
charms of the young lady, of whom 
he speedily became enamoured, and 
of whose favour he could entertain 
no hope as long as he adhered to 
what she deemed an idolatrous and 
detestable religion. 

His condition was now changed, 
and hisembarrassments greatly mul- 
tiplied. . A change of religion, the 
marriage of an outcast, indigent, of 
obscure birth, and an heretic, were, 
in the eves of his father, the deepest 
crimes that it was possible for him 
to commit. He would punish 
it by inexorable wrath, by reject- 
ing all claims to pecuniary assist- 
ance, and, perhaps, by the inflic- 
tion of some greater evil. Sir Ste- 
phen was powerful and subtle, and 
would not scruple any means of 
vengeance on an occasion like this. 
If the son flattered himself that his 
personal safety would be unaffected, 
he could: not hope but thatthe help- 
less objeéts of his passion would 
incur the bitterest persecution. 
Means, at least, would be employ- 
ed to raise an insuperable bar be- 
tween them. His imagination con- 
templated no greater evil than this, 
and, in order to prevent it, he se- 
cretly embraced the protestant re- 
ligion, and prevailed upon the lady 
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to consent to a private marriage. 
For the present, this marriage was 
solicitously concealed. He trusted 
that some prapitious event would 
occur, putting an end to the neces- 
sity of secrecy.” For the present, a 
separation took place, and my fa- 
iher arrived, at length, at Sir Ste- 
phen’s residence. 

The intercourse between them 
proceeded for some time without 
any occurrence to ruffle its tran- 
quillity. By judicious forbearance 
and a circumspe@ demeanour, Sir 
Stephen was prevented from im- 
bibing any suspicion of the genuine 
condition and creed of his son. 
The future was occasionally men- 
tioned, and the plan of foreign ser- 
vice alluded to, as something about 
which no hesitation or question 
could arise. No measures to effect 
this plan were immediately suggest- 
ed. A delay which Sir Stephen 
hinted to arise from a project of a 
more momentous and general na- 
ture, which had lately started into 
birth; and, in which, the efforts 
of Stephen would be wanted. 

Stephen had a perfect reliance on 
the justice and fidelity of his bro- 
ther, and therefore, with regard to 
him, made no secret either of his 
change of religion or his marriage. 
Both of these were heartily disap- 
proved by Henry, but one could 
not be recalled and the other was 
irreparable by any strength which 
he could apply to the task; he ex- 
erted himself to make the evil flow- 
ing from them as light as possible. 
He laboured to penetrate into the 
designs of his father, and insensibly 
io sway his thoughts conformably 
to the wishes of Stephen. 

In no long time proposals were 
formally made to Sir Stephen, for 
marriage between his second son 
and a daughter of the Earl of Lucan, 
who had been king James’s general 
in Ireland, and who had attained 
great wealth and honours in Spain. 
Wo alliance could more flatter the 
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pride, bigotry, aud avarice of this 
man. It coincided with his fondest 
schemes of military promotion, and 
as the young lady was maid of 
honour to the Spanish queen, the 
road would thus be opened to the 
most illustrious elevation. 

Stephen was seasonably apprized, 
by his brother, of these proposals. 
He had reason to regard himself as 
remarkably unfortunate. Every 
new event seemed to conspire 
against him. He watched it in anx- 
ious expectation of a summons to 
his father’s presence, in which this 
inauspicious union would be pro- 
posed to him. 

This summons, however, was 
delayed. Week after week passed, 
and no intimation was received. It 
seemed impossible that an offer like 
this should be rejeéted, or that the 
indecorum of a slow or difficult ac- 
ceptance would be praétised; it was 
not less incredible ihat Sir Stephen 
should not hastea to impart the tid- 
ings of his good fortune to his son. 
The brothers, at length, began to 
doubt the truth of this intelligence, 
but anew and closer inquiry re- 
tnoved their doubts. Some inter- 
views had taken place between Ste- 
phen and the lady, during some 
months residence of the former at 
Madrid. At that time nothing ex- 
isted to render this union undesira- 
ble, and the lady had been pursued 
by Stephen, with a juvenile and in- 
cautious enthusiasm. Now, how- 
ever, these crude feelings were sup- 
planted by a rational attachment; 
and conscience, as well as love, re- 
garded this alliance with horror. 

In the midst of this perplexity, 
a message was delivered to my fa- 
ther, commanding him into Sir Ste- 
phen’s presence. The purpose of 
this interview was easily divined, 
Obedience, however, was inevit- 
able, and the interview took place. 
It was accompanied by much ap- 
pearance of mystery. Solitude and 
a solemn hour was seleéted. Aves 
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nues were shut, and care taken that 
no listener should be posted near. 
These precautions being employed, 


‘Sir Stephen began, by communi- 


cating to his son the proposals 
which had been offered and accept- 
ed on his behalf. He reminded my 
father of his former devotion to the 
lady, noticed the purity of her re- 
ligion, the illustriousness of her 
rank, the high station which she 
occupied at the court of Spain, and 
inferred that providence could not 
have ordained an event more auspi- 
cious than this. 

He easily anticipated the desires 
of his son, and experienced all the 
sympathy of a parent in his happi- 
ness; bu: he appealed to my father 
whether this were not a blessing 
which, in reality, outstripped his 
merits. He was young, and had 
hi: erto made no sacrifice to duty, 
or exerted his talents in any cause of 
national utility. Though much 
might be expected from his birth 
and education, yet, perhaps, it would 
be unreasonable to expect his con- 
sent to postpone this union on any 
consideration that could be pro- 
posed. Pertapt, indeed, in Jabour- 
ing to avoid the favourable prepos- 
sessions of a parent, he wad passed 
into the opposite extreme, and up- 
derrated the zeal of his son in the 
cause of his country and of God. 
He should rejoice to discover that 
this was the case, and would there- 
fore propose to him a scheme, for 
the sake of which he might post- 
pone his marriage; because the dis- 
interestedness of this conduct would 
enhance his title to the happiness 
that awaited him. 

He then proceeded to unfold a 
plan of insurrection in favour of 
Charles Stewart, which had lon 
been meditated by the English ca- 
tholics, and which the present was 
believed to be a suitable opportunity 
for carrying into effeét. Caution 
was the soul of this enterprize, and 
nen of lo: ng expe riet ICE, deep views 


and unconquerable perseverance, 
had been seleéted for this purpose. 
The concealment of all preliminary 
measures was indispensible to its 
success; but Sir Stephen so little 
suspected the change that had taken 
place in the opinion of his son, that 
he deemed it superfluous to enjoin 
secrecy. 

Such is the imperfection of every 
scheme founded on imposture. Sir 
Stephen’s character was well known, 
His devotion to the persecuted fami- 
ly and faith of the Stewart’s, his 
wariness and penetration had raised 
him to the station of leader in this 
plot, yet, such is the deceitfulness 
of appearances, that this man, un- 
knowing to himself, was now dis- 
closing a scheme of rebellion and 
massacre to one whose principles 
compelled him to abhor the projed, 
and who would probably conceive 
it his duty to counteraét it by all his 
efforts. 

He did not enter, in this first in- 
terview, into a minute detail of par- 
ticulars. He mentioned no name;, 
and vaguely alluded to the means 
which had been suggested. Enough, 
however, was unfolded to show the 
horror and extent of this treason. 
All lenient and dubious measures 
were rejected. The long triumph 
of heresy and usurpation required 
a rigorous and unrelenting hand. 
The sanétity and greatness of the 
cause would be disgraced by nar- 
row schemes and effeminate scru- 
ples. The spirit of Charles the 
Ninth, and of Guy Faux were ap- 
plauded as models of true heroism, 
and success was to be rendered cer- 
tain by a blow which should exter- 
minate at a moment, every adver- 
sary. The king, his ministers, and 
three hundred of those whose opu- 
lence, and talents, and birth, ren- 
dered them obnoxious, was to perish 
in the hour in which an invading 
army was to land in Scotland. 

The agents of this destruction 
were to be sublimed above all sell- 














ish considerations. They were to 
devote their lives to this cause, and 
the same poniard which dispatched 
the victim, each assassin was im- 
mediately to turn against his own 
breast. Stephen was even allowed 
to suspect that the part most illus- 
trious and arduous in this drama 
was reserved for him; and that his 
claim to execute vengeance on the 
reigning prince would be readily 
admitted. 

The interview ended with an ad- 
monition to deliberate on this pro- 
posal with calmness. The pretfer- 
ence of public to private good, the 
magnanimity of sacrificing love and 
life to the altar of the true God, and 
in the service of the rightful prince, 
were artfully insisted upon; but, if 
this effort were too great, he might 
fill an inferior part, and perform 
essential services without relinquish- 
ing these blessings. The possession 
of his mistress would merely be 
postponed, and his personal safety 
be, in a slight degree, endangered. 
He would assign no period to the 
deliberation of his son, but wait 
patiently till Stephen, having form- 
ed his determinations, should him- 
self demand an interview. 

The sensations with which my 
father parted from this conference 
may be more easily conceived than 
described. Concurrence in either 
ot these schemes was impossible; 
yet what would be the consequeace 
of refusing to concur? The real 
impediments must be disclosed, for 
no others will be deemed sufficient. 
What shall screen him from the 
rage of his imperious father? He 
will not be permitted to retire from 
the interview, in which his real si- 
tuation shall be disclosed, with life. 
Sir Stephen acknowledged no 
bounds to paternal prerogatives. 
The life which he gave he believed 
to be forfeited by disobedience, 
and conceived himself authorized 
to take it away. But now, in ad- 
dition to the crimes of disobedience 
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and apostacy, the secret of this plot 
resided with him; and, to prevent 
a discovery, his death would be 
inevitably exacted, 

For a time my father was absorb- 
ed in fears for his on safety; but, 
at length, his thoughts were turned 
to the nature of that conspiracy 
which had thus been proved to ex- 
ist. Was his duty limited to mere 
forbearance? Should he stand an 
idle speétator, while his religion 
and his country were destroyed? 
Was he not bound to communicate 
his knowledge of this plot, and 
exert himself in its suppression? 

As his father’s honour and life 
were involved in this disclosure, 
ne wonder that this suggestion was 
a plenteous source of anxiety. He 
fied into solitude to avoid all wit- 
nesses to his perturbation, His pur- 
poses perpetually fluctuated. When 
he thought upon the extent of that 
ruin which was threatened, he felt 
himself disposed to prevent it, even 
by the ignominious execution of 
his father: but when he recollected 
his imperfect knowledge of the 
scheme, and its connection with 
invasiou, which a thousand acci- 
dents might frustrate, he was again 
restored to irresolution and reluc- 
tance. 

Meanwhile some decision daily 
became more urgent. Some delay 
to concur in his scheme would be 
torziven, and was expected by his 
father; Dut to protract his silence 
would excite suspicion. He felt 
irreconcilable repuguaace to an in- 
terview in which his true condition 
should be disclosed; and yet was 
at aloss by what other means to ac- 
count for his aversion to the plot. 

At length it occurred to him, 
that he might withdraw himself be- 
yond the knowledge and the ven- 
geance of his father. He might de- 
cline a second interview, and im- 
mure himself in some remote and 
inaccessible corner, and live with 
his wife and mother, beyond the 
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circle of Sir Stephen’s operations 
and researches. His father might 
not only be kept in ignorance of 
his place of abode, his marriage, 
and his change of religion, but 
might be taught to believe that he 
was <ead. 

This scheme was highly advan- 
tageous; but the obstacles to its 
execution were not few. No part 
of the British Islands would be suf- 
ficiently secure. In Holland he 
would be easily detected. Dittculty 
of subsistence would attend him 
every where. Some provision must 
be made for his immediate support 
ana foreign country. ‘The means 
of secret and unsuspected flight 
were neither obvious nor easy. My 
mother was pregnant, and the usual 
period had nearly elapsed. Until 
her delivery should have taken place 
her removal was nearly impossible. 

His visits to his family, who still 
occupied their ancient abode, had 
hitherto been frequent, but clan- 
destine. Now the disturbance of 
his mind made him visit them more 
rarely. He had too much regard 
for the health of his wife to untold 
to her the dangers of his situation; 
and to exclude from his counte- 


nance every token of the anguish of 


his mind, was an undertaking that 
surpassed his strength. 

To forbear his visits entirely was, 
for similar reasons, improper. At 
one of these interviews the name 
of one who dwelt in their neigh- 
bourhood was introduced into con- 
versation. it appeared that he was 
one of those known by the appel- 
lation of Quakers; that his religious 
scruples had subjected him to nu- 
merous vexations, from a continu- 
ance of which he was now prepar- 
ing to escape, by emigration to 
the English colonies in America. 

This incident suggested a train of 
ideas to my father, which terminat- 
ed ina resolution. to follow his. ex- 
ample. Pennsylvania was remote, 
unvisited; subsistence was easily 


rocured: and hither it was lesstike. 
ly he should be pursued by. pater. 
nal vengeance than to any other 
asylum. He might easily embark 
in London; and as he was person- 
ally known to few in that city, the 
interval previous to embarkation 
might be passed there with more 
security than elsewhere. 

His marriage wasan event known 
only to the parties thernselves, his 
mother-in-law, and the clergyman 
who performed the ceremony, and 
who was now a chaplain to the regi- 
ment in garrison at Gibralter. M 
mother was contented to endure the 
loss of reputation, because the se- 
clusion in which she lived exposed 
her to few of the inconveniences 
that flow from it. Her personal 
condition could not escape the no- 
tice of all, and was a source of 
some obloquy; ; but this she even 
preferred to the pubiication of the 
truth. The knowledge of my fa- 
ther’s visits would never have gene- 
rated a suspicion that he was her 
husband. The world would mere- 
ly have inferred the existence of an 
illicit connection; but even this in- 
ference was precluded by the secre- 
cy which all parties observed. 

In due time this lady became the 
mother of twins. A feeble con- 
stitution hindered her from hursing 
both her children. One of them, 
therefore, was entrusted to the 
charge of a French woman, whose 
mother had been the companion 
of the flight of the deceased Ma- 
dame de Calvert from Provence, 
and who had lately married an ho- 
nest and thrifty farmer in the neigh- 
bouring district, by name Thurs- 
con. 

This woman had been eminent 
for her affection and fidelity to the 
Calverts; but it had not been deem- 
ed prudent by my mother to entrust 
her with the secret of the marriage. 
She was willing to sink in the good 
opinion of her : servant, rather than 
to incur the least hazard of being 
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betrayed. Alice cheerfully assum- 
ed the province assigned her, and 
divided with the stranger the ten- 
derness due to her own child. 

This obstacle being now remov- 
ed, my father began to think seri- 
ously of the execution of his pro- 
ject. A second interview with Sir 
Stephen had not yet taken place. 
This delay was owing to a severe 
indisposition by which the former 
had been seized. No more for- 
tunate or seasonable occurrence 
could have happened; but the re- 
spite which it afforded was short. 
His recovery was speedily effected ; 
and certain tokens had appeared, 
which showed that the procrastina- 
tions of my father had excited some 
suspicion. The necessity of re- 
moval became hourly more urgent, 
but the want of money rendered it 
impossible. 

Since his return to his father’s 
house the annual pittance formerly 
allowed to himhad been withdrawn. 
Sir Stephen was far from being of 
a covetous temper, and his fortune 
was ample; but the scheme on 
which he had embarked his perso- 
nal safety absorbed likewise all his 
revenue; and he whom the world 
considered as incessantly hoarding 
his income,and daily becoming more 
rich, distributed his wealth with so 
lavish an hand, as sometimes to re- 
duce himself to absolute though tem- 
porary need. 

In this strait my father bethought 
himself of relying on the friend- 
ship of his brother. He did not 
think proper to disclose to him the 
whole truth, but stated, as reasons 
for changing his abode, the impos- 
sibility of otherwise concealing his 
condition from Sir Stephen, and 
the indignation with which he 
should probably be overwhelmed 
when the truth should come to be 
known. 

These motives were deemed in- 
sufficient by Henry; but finding 
my father proof against all his re- 
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monstrances, he readily consented 
to aid him in the execution of his 
scheme. Henry had been enriched, 
and thus rendered independent of 
his father, by his marriage. He 
offered to divide his possessions 
with his brother; but Stephen was 
satisfied with a small sum at present, 
and with an annual remittance until 
he should be able to provide for his 
own subsistence. 

Philip Thurston had conceived 
the design of improving his for- 
tune by emigration to America. 
His little property, however, could 
not be disposed of time enough for 
him to accompany my father. My 
mother’s health disabled her from 
affording nourishment to more than 
one child. A substitute might, 
perhaps, have been found for Alice ; 
but this woman had contracted a 
mother’s fondness for the babe 
which she nursed, and her fidelity 
was liable to no doubt. She en- 
treated to be still allowed the care 
of the infant; and as her husband 
prepared to embark for the same 
port in America, in a few months, 
it was thought that no inconveni- 
ence would arise from leaving the 
infant in her charge. The separa- 
tion would be brief; and this ar- 
rangement enabled them to keep 
Alice and her husband in their for- 
mer ignorance as to that connection 
which subsisted between my father 
and the Calverts. 

Suitable preparations being made, 
my father secretly embarked at Lon- 
don with his wife, her mother and 
her son, in a ship bound to Phila- 
delphia. Here they safely arrived, 
and, taking an obscure house, they 
hoped to enjoy the remnant of their 
days in tranquillity. My father as- 
sumed his wife’s name, and per- 
mitted the world to consider \}m 
as one of the victims of the bliad 
and destructive policy of the French 
government in recalling its conces~ 
sions to the Protestants. 
Meanwhile it will be supposed 
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that some impatience was felt for 
the arrival of the son who had been 
left in the care of Alice Thurston. 
Henry was apprized of the exist- 
ence of this child, and of the views 
which had been adopted with re- 
gard to it. He had promised to 
bestow some attention on its wel- 
fare, and not to withdraw from it 
his guardianship until it was safely 
embarked. A punctual correspond- 
ence was maintained by the bro- 
thers. 

The sudden disappearance of his 
son excited no small alarm in Sir 
Stephen. For a time he was wil- 
ling to ascribe it to some casual and 
unimportant cause. At length his 
anxiety prompted him to set inqui- 
ries on foot. Stephen had appeared 
as usual at breakfast and dinner, 
but in the evening he was no where 
to be found. He had left behind 
him neither verbal nor written in- 
timations of his absence. The ser- 
vants and tenants were unable to 
remove his uncertainty. Henry, 
when interrogated respecting his 
brother’s destiny, pretended the 
same ignorance. More exact in- 
quiries and extensive searches were 
made, but were no less ineffeétual. 
Weeks and montiis rolled away, 
and produced no tidings of the fu- 
gitive. 

As no conjeéture was less pro- 
bable than the true, time produced 
no cessation of the father’s inqui- 
ries and doubts. At length he was 
compelled to acquiesce in the be- 
lief that the son had perished by 
some unwitnessed and untoward 
accident. This event was fatal to 
his fondest hopes, and he deplored 
it as the most signal calamity that 
could befal him. 

Thurston found no difficulty in 
the disposal of his property, and 
was taking ineasures for entering on 
the meditated voyage, when he was 
attacked by a fever which, ina few 
days, put an end to his life. This 


event incapacitated Alice for prose: 
cuting her design. The Calverts 
used to be her counsellors in every 
difficulty, and she knew no other on 
whose sympathy or succour she 
could place dependance. Henry 
was speedily informed of this disas- 
ter. He saw that Alice, encum- 
bered with two infants, and resign. 
ed to her own guidance, would be 
exposed to numerous embarrass. 
ments and dangers. Hence ori- 
ginated a scheme which he made 
haste to impart to his brother, and 
which he recommended with un- 
common zeal. He proposed that 
Alice and the child should continue 
in England, under his protection, 
and that as soon as his nephew 
should grow beyond the necessity 
of her care, he should be taken 
under his own proteétion and treat- 
ed as his child. 

The letter containing this pro- 
posal, was received by the vessel 
in which my father impatiently ex- 
pected the arrival of Alice and her 
charge. Deep and almost insup- 
portable, especially to my mother, 
was this disappointment of their 
hopes. She was by no means in- 
clined to adopt this proposal, but 
she yielded to my father’s councils 
and wishes, and my brother was 
transferred to the family of Henry. 

Time would, of course, reconcile 
my mother to separation from her 
offspring, especially as the charge 
was so auspicious. Fheir fears. 
however, were quickly roused by 
the failure of a letter from my un- 
cle, and by the receipt of an inco- 
herent epistle from Alice, who, to 
their unspeakable astonishment and 
grief, informed them first of the 
death of Henry Porter, and, se- 
condly, of the loss of my brother 
Felix. She related that the two 
children had been left alone for @ 
few minutes, at the door of her 
cottage, in the dusk of evening, and 
that, on her return to the spot, Fell 
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was missing. Her random and 
limited inquiries had led to no dis- 
covery. | 

The influence of such tidings 
may be easily conceived. As to 
the fate of their infant son, there 
was room only for the gloomiest 
predictions. Such instances were 
not-uncommon. Beggars, and the 
vilest of mankind, were accustomed 
to make prize of helpless innocence, 
and train up the unfortunate subject 
of their theft to their own detesta- 
ble profession. This lot was infi- 
nitely more deplorable than death. 
All the hope that remains to the 
parents in such cases, is that negli- 
gence and cruelty may puta speedy 
end to the life of the unfortunate 
victim. 

It is not certain that my mother 
would have long survived to sustain 
the anguish of these thoughts. A 
new occurrence diversified, and in 
some degree, alleviated their grief. 
If Henry Porter were dead, his fa- 
ther would, of course, become the 
guardian of his child and of his pro- 
perty. Letters had passed between 
the brothers, in which the secret of 
his flight, his marriage, and his 
conversion, were copiously related 
or intelligently alluded to. It was 
possible that these letters, in obedi- 
ence to the writer’s injunétions, 
were destroyed; but it was likewise 
possible that they had been preserv- 
ed, and therefore had fallen into the 
hands of Sir Stephen. What use 
he would make of them, to what 
excesses his anger and his bigotry 
would transport him, were subjeéts 
of fearful conjeéture. 

In no long time a letter was re- 
ceived, in which my father’s ap- 
prehensions were confirmed. Sir 
Stephen was the writer. The sud- 
den death of his eldest son had 
made him master of his cabinet, 
and all that my father desired to be 
concealed was known. The first 
burst of indignation in the mind of 
Sir Stephen was followed by im- 
Vou. I. No. 3. 
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pulses of terror, lest the unwary 
disclosure of his plot should have 
tended to defeat it. Rage yielded 
to policy. Alice was robbed of her 
charge, and my father was inform- 
ed that the son was kept as asort of 
pledge of his fidelity. Maledictions 
and invectives were heaped upon 
the fugitive, the rights of kindred 
were disclaimed; but my father was 
flattered with impunity, provided 
he maintained an inflexible silence 
on certain topics. 

This epistle assured my parents 
of the personal safety of their off- 
spring; but they naturally inferred 
from it, the incurable perversion 
of his principles. He would be 
tainted in an obnoxious faith, and, 
perhaps, kept in ignorance of his 
birth. Tothem, therefore, he was 
lost; and his destiny, though some- 
what better than that for which 
they had before imagined him re- 
served, was more to be lamented 
than hisdeath. Their affection was 
now concentred in me, on whom 
they bestowed the name of my bro- 
ther. My original appellation was 
Stephen, but henceforth I was cal- 
led Felix. 

The death of his brother depriv- 
ed my father of the established 
means of his subsistence. It was 
necessary to discover some new me- 
thod of supplying his wants. Seve- 
ral expedients were tried, but he at 
length decided in favour of the le- 
gal profession. To fit him for this 
pursuit time and money must be 
previously consumed; and he re- 
conciled himself to this necessity 
by the lucrative employment of his 
pen. A practical knowledge of 
conveyancing was easily gained, 
and by this he procured the means 
of subsistence till he was qualified 
for the bar. 

Meanwhile my father could not 
but refleét on that criminal project 
in which he had been invited to 
concur. He was haunted by fears, 
that his duty to his country enjoin- 
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ed upon him a different proceeding 
from that which he had adopted. 
At one time he painted to himself 
the scenes of confiscation and pro- 
scription which would ensue the 
success of this plot, and was almost 
prompted to abjure his silence, and 
hasten to disclose the knowledge he 
possessed. Then he revolved the 
numberless incidents which might 
occur to frustrate it, to hinder the 
conspirators from prosecuting their 
design, or detect it before its exe- 
cution. This scheme was to coin- 
cide witha project of invasion; but 
France was the only power from 
which an attack could be dreaded, 
and the sceptical and pacific cha- 
racter of the regent Duke of Or- 
leans was well known. It seemed 
as if the Jacobite enthusiasm had 
nearly vanished, and that the ad- 
herents of the exile family must at 
length have discovered the despe- 
rateness of their cause. 

Peace of mind was incompatible 
with these thoughts. My father’s 
anxieties could not escape the watch- 
ful tenderness of his wife. It was 
easy for him to assign a plausible 
cause for appearances very different 
from the true one, and his dissimu- 
lation succeeded tor a time. He 
knew not the consequences of dis- 
closure, even to his basoim friend. 
My mother fostered a magnanimous 
spirit, and was an enthusiast in re- 
ligion. What use she might con- 
ceive it her duty to make of her 
knowledge could not be foreseen. 
He recollected the penalty that had 
been menaced if he should violate 
his faith, and these reflections for- 
tified him in concealment. 

But the impossibility of destroy- 
ing the connection between thought 
and speech was eminently iliustrat- 
ed in my father’s case. My mother 
was a jealous and perpetual ob- 
server. The negligent and yield- 
ing moment was skilfully employ- 
ed, and the secret was extorted. 

My mother had no ties of habit 


or affection to restrain her from 
compliance with the dictates of du- 
ty. She permitted her actions to 
be controuled by her husband, and 
forbore to make any other use of 
the knowledge she had acquired, 
than to exhort my father to unveil 
and defeat this plot. She proposed 
nothing less than that he should en. 
trust the protection and subsistence 
of his family to providence, and im- 
mediately embark for England, 
where he should hasten to commu. 
nicate the particulars of this conspi- 
racy to government. 

Her remonstrances were earnest 
and incessant, and might, probably, 
have finally conquered his aversion, 
had not the next pacquet brought 
tidings which precluded the neces- 
sity of his interference. Intima- 
tions of this plot had been conveyed 
to the ministers, and Sir Stephen 
Porter was marked out as the prin- 
cipal agent. Messengers were se- 
cretly dispatched to arrest him. 

One hour before the messengers 
arrived at the end of their journey, 
Sir Stephen was engaged at dinner, 
with a numerous company. In the 
midst of their festivity a person 
entered the hall, and whispered 
something in the ear of the host, 
and instantly retired. A pause of 
uneasiness and abstraction ensued. 
Sir Stephen, at length, rose from 
the table, and retired, under pre- 
tence of some unexpeéted and yr- 
gent business. Shortly after the 
messengers arrived, but their vic- 
tim had profited by this interval to 
assume the disguise of a clown, and 
efiect his escape. On the most 
diligent search, no papers, throwing 
any light on these transaétions, 
could be discovered: either they 
had been burnt, or buried, or se- 
creted, or, which was least proba- 
ble, had been carried away by the 
suspected person. 

These are the only faéts relative 
to this plot which were made public. 
No further discovery, nor any other 
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consequence, is generally supposed 
to have been produced. To this 
detection, however, it is probable 
that my father was indebted for an 
early and untimely grave. 

He could not but rejoice at the 
defeat of so destructive a project, 
especially as the personal safety of 
his father had not been affected; 
but he that imparted this informa- 
tion to the government had proba- 
bly stipulated’ for concealment. 
The conspirators, therefore, would 
remain ignorant of their betrayer: 
but were there not reasons to be- 
lieve that Sir Stephen’s suspicions 
would fall upon his son? Ven- 
geance, crueland implacable, would 
probably be excited in his bosom, 
This vengeance would fall on his 
defenceless child, and might ex- 
tend to himself. This imagination 
could not fashion to itself the spe- 
cies of injury that was to flow from 
this source, but this uncertainty by 
precluding him from the means of 
defence, only aggravated his terrors. 

My mother partook of these anx- 
ieties. Time had some tendency to 
lighten them, but this effeét was not 
allowed to be produced. One even- 
ing, four months after the receipt of 
this intelligence, a letter was found 
by my father in the entry of his 
house. It was couched in the fol- 
lowing terms:— 

“SIR, 

“You need not be informed of 
your offences: you know that they 
surpass those of the greatest crimi- 
nals whose guilt has been recorded. 
You have rebelled against your 
God; you have. been a traitor to 
your rightful prince; and, finally, 
you have done all that in you lay, 
to bring your father to the scaffold. 
What punishment do youthink you 
deserve? —Tremble! —Vengeance, 
though so long delayed, is now 
preparing to crush you!” 

This epistle was written in an un- 
known hand, and was without su- 
perscription or signature. Its pur- 
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port was fully comprehended. He 
was conceived to be the betrayer of 
this fatal project, and the dreaded 

_ vengeance was at length to be in- 
flictted. No condition is more de- 
plorable than that in which my fa- 
ther was now placed. When we 
know that danger impends over us, 
but are unable to assign to it a dis- 
tinét shape, there is no respite to 
our fears. 

What measures of safety were 
adapted to his situation he knew 
not; or at what hour, and in what 
spot the toils were to close upon him. 
Whether his life would be taken, 
or his reputation destroyed, or his 
means of subsistence annihilated, 
whether he should be assailed in his 
own person or in that of his wife, 
or whether both were to perish by 
a common fate, were questions not 
to be solved. 

My father’s mind was distin- 
guished by some degree of imbe- 
cility. He allowed this incident to 
affect his happiness in a greater de- 
gree than a reasonable estimate of 
danger would justify, It wasscarce- 
ly ever absent from his thought, 
and when present, it filled him with 
disquiet and suspicion. Solitude 
enhanced his fears, and the aspect of 
a stranger was regarded with a shud- 
dering he was scarcely able to con- 
ceal. He was careful to bar up all 
avenues to his house. Not only 
the windows, but the shutters of his 
chamber, were closed. His dreams 
terrified him into wakefulness, and 
he was startled by the slightest sound, 
the cause of which was, in any de- 
gree, ambiguous. 

My mother was endowed witha 
masculine and daring spirit. She 
was far from being devoid of appre- 
hension, but ber mind escaped more 
easily from it, and she was more 
inclined to extenuate the danger. 
My father conformed himself to 
many of her precepts; but her ef- 
forts to encourage and console him 
on this occasion were resisted with 
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an obstinacy that almost allowed 
room to suspeét that terror had 
confused his intellect. 

Among other precautions which 
he used, was that of never ventur- 
im abroad at night. To this reso- 
lution he inflexibly adhered for 
some time; but, at length, there 
occurred an event which induced 
him to forego it. 

A man of large fortune, who re- 
sided a mile beyond Schuylkill, was 
seized with a mortal disease. His 
death was prediéted to be near; and, 
in this extremity, my father, who 
had received from him many friend- 
ly offices, was summoned from the 
city to draw up his will. This 
summons was received at eight 
o’clock in the evening, and his im- 
mediate attendance was required. 
There were many motives to en- 
force compliance with this sum- 
mons. It was probable, that in 
the disposal of his estate, this per- 
son would not forget my father, 
whom he had always distinguished 
by marks of peculiar regard. He 
had requested my father’s attend- 
ance, on this occasion, as a favour; 
and, to refuse without assigning 
any plausible reason, might be ex- 

ected to give offence. The scru- 
ples of the dying man were fasti- 
dious on this head, and his refusal 
might, at least, occasion a delay 
which perhaps might hinder the 
will from being made. In that case 
the sick man’s property would be 
given, by the law, to one in whose 
hands it would merely be an instru- 
ment of vice and oppression; where- 
as, a testamentary act would pro- 
bably transfer it to those whose per- 
sonal merits and wants gave them 
an unquestionable title. 

Notwithstanding these reasons 
for going, my father would have 
declined the task had not my mo- 
ther’s remonstrances interposed. 
With much reluctance, and a bo- 
som filled with dreary forebodings, 
he set out upon his journey. The 


messenger who brought the sum. 
mons accompanied him, and con. 
tributed, in some degree, to his se. 
curity. It was resolved that he 
shoul ' postpone his return till the 
next day. 

Her husband having gone, my 
mother composed herself to rest as 
usual. The succeeding day was 
stormy and inclement. My father 
did not appear. ‘The state of the 
atmosphere would naturally account 
for his detention; but my mother’s 
mind was not free from uneasiness, 
The question could not fail to oc- 
cur, Would not her husband quiet 
those alarms which he knew that 
his absence would excite, by dis- 
patching a messenger to acquaint 
her with the cause of it? The pa- 
tient might indeed be dead, and the 
sorrow and confusion consequent 
on such an event, might exclude 
all other thoughts. 

The succeeding night she passed 
in like manner alone, but not with- 
out a great increase of uneasiness. 
On the second day, at noon, her 
suspense became too painful to be 
longer endured, and a man and 
horse was dispatched to procure 
some tidings of his situation. The 
messenger speedily returned witha 
letter from the lady who superin- 
tended the family of Mr. Thom- 
son, informing her, that her hus- 
band, having performed the business 
for which he came, had immediate- 
ly left the house on his return to 
the city; that he had been earnest- 
ly solicited to postpone his depar- 
ture till the next day, but had per- 
sisted in his resolution to go imme- 
diately. He had set out on foot, 
though an horse had been offered 
him. 

On returning, as on going, it was 
requisite to cross the ferry. En- 
quiry being made, it was found 
that he had not applied for a passage 
at the river. What then had be- 
come of him? Diligent searches 
were made; but none of them were 
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effe&tual. Six weeks passed away 
and no tidings of his destiny were 
received. Atthe end of that period 
a dead body was discovered con- 
cealed among the reeds, at low 
water, on the left shore of League- 
Island. The remnant of clothes 
which still adhered to him, served 
to ascertain this to be the body of 
my father. 

‘No marks of violence being dis- 
coverable, it was unavoidable to 
conclude that he had been drowned. 
It was difficult to conceive that 
chance had occasioned this event. 
My mother had some reason to be- 
lieve it to be the result of a malig- 
nant stratagem, and the accomplish- 
ment of that vengeance that had 
been threatened. Her fancy teem- 
ed with distressful images. In her 
dreams she beheld him set upon by 
ruffians, his speech inhumanly sti- 
fled, and his body cast into the 
river. By this means their cunning 
would best avoid not only ceeecton, 
but suspicion. 

Sometimes she admitted a doubt 
whether he had not been the author 
of his own destruction. His reso- 
lution, suddenly conceived to return 
to the city alone, on foot, and at 
midnight, so opposite to the usual 
tenour of his conduét, and so ap- 
= unnecessary, was remem- 

ered. He had often expressed his 
impatience of existence, linked as 
it was with incessant and excruciat- 
ing fears. His profession was ob- 
noxious to all his indolent and lite- 
rary habits, and he had placed con- 
siderable dependance on the gene- 
rosity of Thomson. A trifling le- 
gacy, however, was all that was be- 
queathed to him. These causes 
might have concurred to sink him 
to despair, and prompt him to this 
act of self-violence. 

This event deprived my mother 
not only of a protector and friend, 
but of the means of subsistence. I 
was three years of age at this time, 
and was therefore helpless and whol- 
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ly dependant on her care. Her 
mother had died shortly after their 
arrivalin America, and the pittance 
which that lady enjoyed in right of 
her husband, ceased to be paid. 
My father’s profession supplied 
merely his daily wants. His friends 
were numerous, but my mother’s 
exigencies were of the most urgent 
and momentous kind, and such as 
common friendship could hardly be 
expected to obviate. 

In this desolate state she was not 
deserted by her fortitude. She de- 
liberated calmly on the best means 
of supplying her wants. She pos- 
sessed considerable accomplish- 
ments, and was encouraged to in- 
stitute a sort of boarding-school 
for a small number of female pu- 
pils. This scheme was conduéted 
with remarkable skill and success, 
Her character and situation being 
known, her terms, though more 
expensive than was Common, were 
eagerly accepted. The best families 
in the province contended with each 
other for the benefits of her tuition. 
She limited herself to six girls, and 
three being selected at a very early 
age, and being wholly consigned to 
her care, she contracted for them all 
the fondness, while she exercised 
the authority of a parent. 

When I had attained my sixth 
year, I was sent to a public school, 
which a Scottish adventurer had 
established at the town of Wood- 
bury, in New-Jersey. The plan 
of this establishment was .ompre- 
hensive, and all the learning, which 
indeed was small, which it was 
thought proper for me to acquire, 
was acquired in ten years under this 
man’s direétion. 

During this period my mother 
had discharged every obligation to 
her pupils. She had dissolved her 
family and retired to an habitation 
near Burlington, which the gene- 
rosity of a deceased frie nd, and the 
profits of preceptress-ship had ena- 
bled her to purchase. On leaving 
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Woodbury, I retired to her house. 
The management of domestic con- 
cerns were divided between us. 
My chief employment consisted in 
the cultivation of the garden which 
appended tothe mansion, and which 
supplied us with the greater part of 
our annual provision. Health, and 
pleasure, and agricultural improve- 
ment, were blended in this pursuit; 
and these few acres afforded a per- 
petual theatre for contemplation and 
experiment. The intervals were 
spent in the recreations of poetry 
and music, and in the society of my 
mother, the excellence of whose 
character became the more conspi- 
cuous the more closely and con- 
Stantly it was inspected. 

For some years there was no- 
thing to disturb my repose. I was 
molested by no gloomy anticipa- 
tions of the future. The property 
whichI should inherit from my 
mother would suflice for the abun- 
dant supply of all my wants, and [ 
felt no desire to augment it. In 
this immoveable calm there was no 
temptation to lead aside, or passion 
to bewilder my steps. 

The first incident that called away 
my thoughts from this scene, was 
connected with the fate of my tami- 
ly in Europe. Sir Stephen Porter, 
refusing to obey a summons to re- 
turn and subject his conduét to le- 
gal examination, was attainted. His 
estate was confiscated, but restored, 
by the bounty of the prince, to his 
grandson Henry. This person, to 
whom I stood in the relation of 
cousin, now entered into his ma- 
jority, and into the possession of 
his estate. He became early ap- 
prized of the fortunes of his uncle, 
and was influenced, by a sense of 
justice, to assist his aunt and his 
cousin to the utmost of his power, 
He had been solicitously trained in 
the Romish religion, but had for- 
mally abjured it. This served as 
an additional incitement to repair 
the evils which my father had in- 


curred, in consequence of a simi- 
lar deportment. It was not till after 
long and painful searches, and the 
intervention of some propitious 
chance, that he traced us to our 
retreat on the banks of Delaware. 
A correspondence then commenced 
between my mother and hin, in 
which he persuaded her to resume 
her ancient country, and to accept 
of a liberal provision. 

Her estimate of happiness was 
too correct to permit her to accept 
his offers. Finding her invincible, 
he addressed himself to me in the 
same terms, and solicited me to 
come and partake with him in all 
the goods which fortune had be- 
stowed upon him. 

My youthful and untutored ima- 
gination was delighted with the pic. 
tures which he drew, and I was suf, 
ficiently inclined to adopt his pro- 
posals; but I could not hesitate to 
sacrifice these crude visions to the 
desires of my mother, and to pre- 
fer being her companion and con- 
soler to any other office. I could 
not forget, however, that her feeble 
constitution, and the course of na- 
ture, must put a speedy end to her 
life, and then there would exist no 
impediment to the adoption of this 
scheme. , 

My cousin had made strenuous 
exertions to ascertain the destiny of 
my lost brother. Alice, his nurse, 
had been extricated by him from 
hardship and poverty, and sent to 
America. She was now become 
my mother’s sole and faithful do- 
mestic; but all his efforts to reco- 
ver the lost Felix were unavailing. 
On this topic I was chiefly prone 
to indulge a romantic disposition. 
My recluse, literary and bookish 
education, tended to imbue me with 
the refinements of sentiment and 
the heroism of friendship. I was 

without compeers and associates, 
and those sympathies which are al- 
ways ardent at my age wasted them- 
selves on visionary objects. I con- 
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soled myself with the belief that 
my brother was still alive, and that 
a meeting would one day take place 
between us. For want of experi- 
ence J imagined that there was 
something peculiarly sacred and 
tender in the bond of brotherhood, 
and that this tie was unspeakably 
enhanced by the circumstance of 
being ushered into being together; 
of being coeval in age, and alike 
in constitution and figure: these 
resemblances being supposed by 
me to exist, in those cases, in an 
eminent degree. 

The sensations that flowed from 
these ideas were not always plea- 
surable. Iwas conscious that eter- 
nal and insuperable obstacles to our 
meeting might very possibly exist; 
and this persuasion was a fertile 
source of regret. I believed that 
the chance of separation was increas- 
ed by the remoteness and seclusion 
of my present residence, and would 
be diminished by crossing the At- 
lantic. ‘This belief was no incon- 
siderable recommendation to the 
scheme proposed by my cousin. 
This scheme, however, was utter- 
ly impracticable till the death of 
my mother. Till this event should 
take place I expeéted and desired 
to remain in my presentifibode ; but 
my expectations were “frustrated 
from a quarter whence it was least 
likely to come. 

I have mentioned that one of the 
Calverts, whom the bigotry of Louis 
the Fourteenth drove into exile, had, 
after many years residence in Flan- 
ders, emigrated to America. He 
brought with him money sufficient 
for the purchase of what, in Europe, 
would be deemed a spacious domain. 
Here he devoted himself to agricul- 
ture, and the gradual increase of po- 
pulation augmented the value of his 
estate, ull he became respeétable 
among his neighbours for opu- 
lence. 

_ He was succeeded in the posses- 
sion of this ground by a French- 


man, remotely allied to him, and 
of the same name, to whom he had 
married his daughter. This person, 
whose name was Ambrose Calvert, 
had insinuated himself, by a long 
train of hypocrisy, into the good 
opinion of the last possessor. His 
habits of dissimulation, in some de- 
gree, continued after his accession 
to the property. He was as punc- 
tual as ever in the forms of reli- 
gious worship, was as strictly ob- 
servant of the Sabbath, excluded 
as austerely all mirth from his fea- 
tures and levities from his deport- 
ment. In these respects he was 
uniform to the end of life; but in 
other particulars he conceived him- 
self, by the death of the elder Cal- 
vert, delivered from all restraint, 
and at liberty to obey the genuine 
impulse of his temper. 

This temper was the cause of 
suffering to those only who were 
subjected to his power. In his 
intercourse with his neighbours and 
with the world, his brow was 
smooth, his accents tempered into 
sweetness, and his whole deport- 
ment a model of urbanity and 


graciousness. He was just, and: 


even generous, in his dealings with 
others, and was always more prone 
to yield up than to persist in his 
claims. Little would a casual ob- 
server suspect that this man was 
the slave of ferocious and immiti- 
gable passions; that he was a do- 
mestic tyrant, and exercised the 
sternest cruelty in the government 
of his family and slaves. 

His fields were cultivated by Af- 
ricans. To these he did not allot 
disproportionate tasks, or condemn 
them to the use of poor, scanty, or 
unwholesome food, or deny them 
necessary, or even decent cloathing. 
His disposition was remote from 
avarice, but it was savage and ca- 
pricious. He inflicted on them the 
most excruciating punishments for 
the most trifling offences. He made 
little or no discrimination in the 
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choice of objects of his wrath. No 
tenderness of age or sex, no degree 
of fidelity or diligence, exempted 
from suffering the unfortunate be- 
ings who were placed under his 
yoke. His imagination created 
crimes when they were wanting; 
and that was an unexpiable offence 
at one time; which, at another, was 
laudable or indifferent. When in 
a sullen mood, merely to smile in 
his presence was guilt, and incurred 
inhuman chastisement. 

His wife was of a soft and com- 
passionate temper. Many of the 
servants were of the same age, born 
and reared under the same roof, and 
regarded with somewhat of sisterly 
and maternal emotions. Her ta- 
ther’s government had been full of 
Ienity and prudence; and nothing 
had occurred, previous to his death, 
which indicated a contrary disposi- 
tion in her husband. 

When, therefore, he dropped the 
mask, the reverse was the more 
disastrous and astonishing. » The 
tears, the shrieks, and the deep 
traces of the lash, in those who. had 
formerly been treated with nearly 
as much forbearance and affeétion 
as herself, were sources of horror 
and grief not to be endured. To 
be a silent and passive spectator 
was impossible; but his cruelty was 
only exasperated by intercession and 
remonstrance. By persisting in these 
his affection appeared gradually to 
be withdrawn from her, and she 
sunk, by rapid degrees, from the 
condition ot an equal into that of 
a slave. 

Her education and temper were 
of that kind which made contempt 
and indignity more insupportable 
to her than stripes and blows. The 
former, however, were only intro- 
ductory to the latter; and her un- 
timely death bore witness to the 
acuteness of her sufferings. Even 
at this distance I cannot trust my- 
self with the task of describing his 
enormities. WhenI think of them 


abhorrence and rancour arise in my 
heart, from which I endeavour to 
escape by diverting my attention to 
other objects. 

One daughter, Louisa, was the 
fruit of this union. Her mother 
died soon after her birth. Her 
education, during her early years, 
was nearly the product of chance, 
Her grandfather, who had not been 
destitute of literary propensities, left 
behind him some books, to which, 
in the abundance of her leisure, 
she betook herself in search of 
amusement. From these she glean- 
ed crude and numerous ideas, which 
time, and more judicious instruc- 
tion, finally converted into useful 
and admirable knowledge. 

She was not exempted from pa- 
rental tyranny. If these had been 
limited to stern commands, loud 
rebukes, and intervals of sullen si- 
lence, it would, by habit, have been 
rendered, perhaps, endurable ; and 
these, it should seem, were suftie 
cient antidotes to content: but these 
were bounds by which his passion 
was not accustomed to be circum- 
scribed. I shudder to think of 
the excesses of which this unhappy 
girl was the victim. How deeply 
it is to be regretted, that the happi- 
ness of ongsbeing should be swayed 
by the erseness of another! 
From the first dawning of reflec- 
tion till the age of fifteen, pain and 
fear were almost the perpetual com- 
panions of Louisa Calvert. The 
solace of society, the blessings of li- 
berty, were denied to her. All the 
affections of her heart were chilled 
and curbed. No vigilance nor 
caution could give her any security 
against mistreatment. If a known 
path, however dark, intricate, and 
rugged, had been assigned to her, 
and her safety was made wholly to 
depend upon her adherence to it, 
her lot would have been less deplo- 
rable, but the caprice of her father 
was wholly irregular. He :zemed 
to act by the instigations of ademon 
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and to be impelled by pure, un- 
adulterated malice. 

In her fifteenth year her condi- 
tion underwent a change. Her fa- 
ther made occasional journies to the 
city, which was ten miles from his 
place of residence. Hither, late 
in autumn, his engagements chanc- 
ed to call him. He proposed to 
return on the evening of the same 
day. The evening elapsed how- 
ever, without producing any token 
of his approach. His daughter was, 
by this delay, thrown into a state 
of considerable perplexity. Whe- 
ther she should await his arrival, or 
retire to her chamber, leaving a fe- 
male servant to attend his coming, 
was a question on which much de- 
pended, but which she was unable to 
decide. 

The mood in which Calvert 
might return, might make him con- 
demn her retirement as disrespect- 
ful, or her watchfulness as officious ; 
and his absurd rage would vent it- 
self in blows and contumelies. Af- 
ter some fruitless deliberation, she 
concluded to go to bed. 

There is an energy inthe human 
mind which enables it to conquer 
every inquietude, or a flexibility 
that reconciles itself to every con- 
straint. Louisa was gifted with that 
temper which is not easily bereaved 
of cheerfulness. Her condition 
was well known, and no one ac- 
quainted with it could refrain from 
expressing their wonder at the for- 
titude with which she supported its 
unparalleled and complicated evils. 
There were moments, however, 
when her soul was nearly over- 
whelmed with the perception of her 
wretchedness, and when she even 
admitted a doubt whether death, 
infliéted by her own hand, was not 
preferable to a being like hers. 

Mournful sensations happened to 
be particularly prevalent on this 
occasion, and she lay sleepless and 
listening to the signal which should 
announce her tather’s approach, 
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This signal was at length heard, but 
it was obliged to be trequenily re- 
peated before the slumbers of the 
girl, who remained below, were 
broken. Louisa shuddered on re- 
flecting on the probable conse- 
quences of this negligence. Her 
fears, in this respect, were not 
groundless, and Calvert no sooner 
obtained admittance than he pro- 
ceeded to inflict on the culprit the 
most barbarous chastisement. 


The sufferer, whose name was - 


Althea, had been the playfellow, 
and was the affectionate attendant 
of her young mistress. Her form 
and features were delicate and regu- 
lar, and her complexion so remote 
from jet, that the conjecture was 
generally admitted that her father 
was Calvert himself. These cir- 
cumstances, in addition to the lone- 
liness of her state, and the want of 
suitable associates, fostered in Lou- 
isa a sisterly affeétion for her wait- 
ing maid. She partook in all studies 
and amusements of her mistress. 
From the nature of her functions, 
in the performance of which she 
seldom had need to enter into the 
presence of the tyrant, from the 
unwearied diligence of Louisa to 
screen her from animadversions; 
and, perhaps, from some move- 
ments of paternal tenderness, she 
had hitherto, for the most part, es- 


‘caped that treatment to which her 


companions in servitude had been 
condemned. 

Every blow which she now re- 
ceived struck upon the heart of 
Louisa, and she bitterly lamented 
that she had not, by remaining be- 
low, encountered his resentment. 
Her thoughts were quickly recalled 
to the consideration of her own 
safety, for, in a few minutes, Cal- 
vert relinquished his present victim 
and burst into her chamber. He 
began with heaping on her those 
reproaches which were usually the 
prelude to personal violence. This 
she summoned up her magnanimity 
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to bear without repining. Having 
exhausted his abuse, he proceeded 
to inform her of his solemn resolu- 
tion, that she should not remain a 
moment longer under his roof, and 
commanded her to rise instantly 
and leave his house. 

Menaces to this effet had fre- 
quently been uttered by him in the 
career of passion, but they were 
considered as momentary sugges- 
tions; and when his paroxysm had 
passed, were mutually forgotten. 
Now, however, he did not ccntent 
himself with threats, but showed 
himself immoveably resolved. 

Louisa enjoyed the compassion 
of all, but the friendship of none. 
Sbe was little less than an absolute 
stranger to every one beyond her 
father’s threshold. Exiled from 
this roof, she knew of no place of 
refuge, or even of momentary en- 
tertainment. In vain she endea- 
voured, by intreaties, to avert this 
sentence, or at least to delay the 
execution of it. Her opposition 
only exasperated his rage, and trans- 
ported him beyond all bounds of 
humanity. He seized her by the 
hair, and dragging her to the door, 
thrust her forth without mercy, 
and locked the entrance against her. 

Her dress consisted merely of a 
thin and long robe which covered 
all her limbs; but her neck and feet 
were bare. Winter had already 
began its progress by disrobing the 
trees of their leaves, and whitening 
the ground with frost. It was mid- 
night, and the atmosphere was 
cloudy and tempestuous. Such 
were the circumstances in which 
this inhuman father thought proper 
to turn his child out of doors, 

For a time, she flattered herself 
that as his passion subsided, he 
would see the monstrousness of this 
aét. She waited at the door in vain. 
The chillness of the atmosphere 
began at length to be felt; despair 
at length took possession of her 
bosom, and she dragged her trem. 


bling limbs toa short distance from 
the house. 

The plantation next to that of 
her father was bounded by the op- 
posite side of the road. Annexed 
to it were two barns, one of which, 
smaller in size, and but little used, 
was sixty or eighty feet from Cal- 
vert’s door. The first impulse was 
to go thither and screen herself from 
the piercing wind, by interposing 
this building between her and the 
northern blasts. She hoped like- 
wise to find some hay scattered in is 
neighbourhood, by which her feet 
might be protected from the cold. 
Both of these purposes were in some 
degree answered, and she found 
herself at leisure to ruminate on the 
deplorableness of her condition. 

The proprietor of the next plan- 
tation was a man of a very differ- 
ent character from Calwert. He 
had marked with disapprobation the 
excesses of his neighbour, and 
sometimes endeavoured, by remon- 
strances, to check his career. Some 
occasion had required him to leave 
his bed on this night, and his station 
happened to be such as to make him 
a witness of the scene that took 
place at Calvert’s threshold. He 
followed the lady to her retreat, and 
quickly making himself known to 
her, easily prevailed upon her to 
take shelter under his roof. 

Next morning he paid a visit to 
her father. I have said that Cal- 
vert, in his intercourse with the 
world, was a strict observer of po- 
liteness. His treatment of this guest 
was by no means an exception to 
his maxims, but he absolutely re- 
fused to re-admit his daughter. 

My mother wasa distant relation 
of the sufferer, and the only person 
in America from whom relation- 
ship gave her any claim to protec- 
tion. Louisa’s present protector 
willingly assumed that province, 
and would not have consigned it to 
another with any other view than 
to the superior advantage of this 
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young lady. He applied, therefore, 
to my mother for her advice on this 
occasion. My mother had recently 
lost her husband, and was just es- 
tablished in her new profession. 
She could not hesitate long how to 
act in this exigence, and Louisa 
thenceforth enjoyed under her roof, 
all the delights of social intercourse, 
and the benefits of maternal super- 
intendance. 

For a time, her father appeared 
wholly careless of her destiny. Be- 
ing at length informed of her con- 
dition, his jealousy of paternal au- 
thority, and his malignant temper, 
made him desire her return. He 
deemed himself entitledto her impli- 
cit obedience, and therefore demand- 
ed the unconditional possession of 
her. Had Louisa been left to her 
own guidance, no doubt she would 
have readily complied; but my mo- 
ther interfered, and prevailed upon 
her to continue in her new abode. 
No small firmness was required to 
resist the authority and menaces of 
Calvert, and fortify the wavering 
and timid temper of bis daughter. 

The cruelty of Calvert, by oc- 
casioning, as was strongly suspect- 
ed, the death of her favourite Al- 
thea, took away her most powerful 
inducement to return. This event 
might be partly owing to regret for 
the loss of her young mistress, 
whom she tenderly loved; but there 
was likewise reason to ascribe it to 
inhuman treatment from her mas- 
ter. For many years after, her fate 
could never be thought upon by 
Louisa without impatience, or her 
name be mentioned without tears. 

Calvert finding my mother inflex- 
ible, informed her that he would 
not only refuse to discharge the ex- 
pense of his daughter’s subsistence, 
but would punish her disobedience 
by excluding her from all share in 
his estate after his decease. These 
threats were not likely to influence 
my mother’s conduct. The inhe- 
ritance of his estate would by no 
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means compensate Louisa for the 
privation of all instruétion and en- 
joyment during his life. Besides, 
she trusted to the favourable influ- 
ence of time, and believed that the 
approach of death would. make a 
change in his views. 

From this period till the dissolu- 
tion of her little college, Louisa 
was my mother’s companion. The 
same generous benefactor who be~ 
queathed a portion of her property 
to my mother, gave to Louisa the 
property of three bonds, on the in- 
terest of which, by the practice of the 
rigidest economy, she was able to 
subsist. To effect this purpose, she 
was obliged to limit her expenses to 
little more than necessaries, and to 
perform many personal and house- 
hold offices for herself. ‘The abode 
which she seleéted, and which was. 
recommended by its cheapness, its 
picturesque scenes, its salubrious 
air, and its vicinity to the resi- 
dence of her dearest friends, was 
eight miles from the town of Lan- 
caster. Here she pursued occupa- 
tions andamusements which, at first, 
were prescribed by necessity, but 
soon became the dictates of choice. 

My mother’s plan of education 
was wholly singular and unexam- 
pled. Hence her pupils, while they 
were bound to each other and to her, 
by similitude of tastes and opinions, 
were placed in irreconcilable oppo- 
sition to the rest of mankind. That 
friendship, which residence under 
the same roof and perpetual inter- 
course for ten years, were calcu- 
lated to produce, did not languish 
or expire during their separation. 
Half the year was usually spent, by 
Louisa, at the house of one or other 
of her friends. 

All intercourse between the pa- 
rent and child had ceased from the 
moment when her final resoiution 
was known to avoid her tather’s ha- 
bitation. He acted, on all occasions, 
just as if she had ceased to exist. 
Surrounded with the slaves of his 
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will, and shut out, partly by ne- 
cessity and partly through choice, 
from intercourse with the rest of 
the world, he spent several years in 
the unrestrained indulgence of his 
passions. At length he was attack- 
ed by an acute disease, which short- 
ly brought his life to a close. 

It was now to appear whether he 
had carried to his grave the enmity 
which he had fostered against his 
daughter. If her claim to prefer- 
ence should. be disallowed, it did 
not appear that there was any other 
person in the world entitled to this 
preference. Those by whom he 
was surrounded were his slaves, to 
whom he was actuated by no senti- 
ment but that of hatred. The rest 
of mankind were unknown, and 
must, therefore, be supposed to be 
indifferent to him. What, there- 
fore, must my astonishment have 
been, on receiving a letter, shortly 
after his decease, from a respecta- 
ble inhabitant of Philadelphia, an- 
nouncing himself as joint executor 
with me in the will of Calvert, and 
informing me that, by this will, I 
was constituted successor to all his 
property. 

Calvert and I had had no inter- 
course, and my mother must have 
been to him an object of resent- 
ment. No event, therefore, was 
more adverse to my expectations. 
dt was a new proof of the capri- 
ciousness of this man’s temper. My 
surprize quickly yielded place to 
considerations as to the mode in 
which J shoulda conduct myself in 
my new situation. 

I was now become proprietor of 
three hundred fertile acres, in a 
commodious and healthful situa- 
tion, a spacious and well furnished 
mansion, and fifteen negroes. My 
wants were already copiously sup- 
plied ; and any deficiency was ready 
to be made up by my English cou- 
sin. With relation to myself, there- 
iore, this event was no topic of 
congratulation, Ina different view 


it was to be regarded with pleasure, 
The produce of this estate might be 
applied to far better uses than had 
been chosen by Calvert. His 
slaves would henceforth receive 
the treatment that was due to men, 
and their happiness be as sedulous| 

promoted as it had been heretofore 
counteracted. I could not fail to 
perceive the superiority of Louisa’s 
claim to this property, both as 
the daughter of Calvert, and asa 
being. of uncommon worth, desti- 
tute of the means of agreeable and 
respectable subsistence. I needed 
not to be stimulated by my mother to 
an act of justice, and speedily resolv- 
ed to transfer this property to her. 

Meanwhile it was necessary to 
visit and take possession of this 
estate. J prepared for an imme- 
diate journey. My unacquaint- 
ance with the world, and my spe- 
culative education, made this ex- 
pedition of uncommon importance. 
I had hitherto pursued an humble 
and familiar traét, and was oppres- 
sed with a consciousness of wanting 
a guide and instructor in the new 
path on which I was entering. 

I shall not dwell upon the sensa- 
tions which novelty produces, and 
whose existence is necessarily tran- 
sient. The requisite forms were 
easily dispatched, and possession of 
my new inheritance acquired. The 
land was in the highest state of cul- 
tivation, and habits of diligence 
and regularity had been so long 
established among the slaves, that 
affairs proceeded in their usual 
course, notwithstanding the death 
of the late proprietor. 

In the management of a planta- 
tion like this, it is requisite to se- 
leét one to whom the whole autho- 
rity may be occasionally delegated, 
and with whom the master may di- 
vide the task of a€tual superintend- 
ance. Inthe choice of a deputy 
Calvert had exercised his usual 
judgment. Cesar, the eldest of 
the slaves, had a perfe&t knowledge 
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of agriculture, was fertile in expe- 
dients, vigorous in foresight, and 
of unblameable fidelity. Caesar, 
therefore, was invested with the of- 
fice of steward. Habits of com- 
mand, and the influence of exam- 
ple, had a te ndency to deprave him; 
but this tendency was checked by 
the precautions of Calvert, who 
not only withheld from him the 
power of inflicting punishment, but 
even prohibited him from the use 
of harsh and reproachful language. 

These measures were not adopt- 
ed by Calvert trom a beneficent re- 
gard to the welfare of his servants, 
and trom a knowledge of the cru- 
elty wuicn is sure to. characterize a 
slave in office. hey proceeded 
from an imperious temper, which 
could not endure that any of his 
slaves should lose sight of his de- 
pendant condition, and was unwil- 
ling to part, even for a moment, 
with his tyrannical prerogatives. 
Hence Cesar was obliged to secure 

abedience to his mandates by a 
mild and equitable deportment, and 
hence their attachment to his per- 
son was proportioned to their anti- 
pathy for Calvert. 

Their new master was by no 
means disposed to revive the system 
of oppression under which they had 
suffered so long. —The management 
was continued in the hands of Cz- 
sar; and, after a short stay at Cal- 
verton, I returned to the city. I 
purposed to return to Burlington; 
but my curiosity detained me in 
the city for some time, as well as 
my scheme with regard to Louisa 
Calvert. This lady had contraéted 
an engagement with one of her 
friends and fellow pupils, who was 
lately married, and settled in this 
city, to spend two or three months 
with her. A fortnight was to elapse 
before her intended arrival; and it 
had been preconcerted, that, atter 
her visit to Mrs, Wallace was per- 
formed, she should bestow the fa- 
vour of her company, for an equal 
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period, on my mother at Burling- 
ton. 

{t will not surprize you that I 
eagerly desired an interview with 
this lady. ‘The boon which 1 had 
to bestow was not inconsiderable, 
and there seemed some propricty ia 


obtaining a personal knowledge of 


the object of this benefit previous 
to conterring it. . A letter from my 
mother, introduced me to Mrs. 
Wallace; and her husband, whose 
profession was that of a lawyer, had 
aided me in the execution of Cal- 
vert’s testament. Hence, in this 
family, I was admitted on a familiar 
and confidential footing; and here 
my opportunities of intercourse 
with their expected visitant, would 
be frequent and favourable. 

I have mentioned that my cha- 
raéter contained no small portion 
of enthusiasm. I had mused on 
ideal forms, and glowed with vision- 
ary ardours. At this age there is 
an inexplicable fascination attend- 
ant upon our sex, and I was, in an 
eminent degree, the slave of this 
enchantment. My fancy was per- 
petually figuring to itself a train of 
conseguences to flow from anv ca- 
sual occurrences, and, where mar- 
riage was possible to be introduced, 
it was never omitted. I had never 
seen Louisa Calvert, but had listen- 
ed, on numberless occasions, to eu- 
logiums on her charatter, pro- 
nounced by my mother. Her 
image, therefore, was oftener pre- 
sented to my mind than that of any 

other female. It could not but 
happen that my reveries would 
sometimes suggest the possibility of 
marriage; but this idea was thwarted 
by the timorousness of youth, which 
made me depreciate my own claims 
to such felicity, by the conscious- 
ness of poverty, and, chiefly, by the 
unlikelihood that, in our respective 
situations, any meeting would take 
place between us. 

A surprizing revolution had re- 
moved many of these obstacles. 
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From the conduét which I intend- 

ed to pursue, I should derive some 
merit, and, at the same time, re- 
move the obstacle which poverty 
had ereéted. My acquaintance 
with the Ment and her resi- 
dence in this family, would bring us 
tothe knowledge of each other un- 
der the most tavourable auspices. 

Love isanambiguousand capricious 
principle. That I was prepared or 
resolved to love this woman, Is not, 
perhaps, an adequate description of 
my state. The delineations of her 
form and mind had been vivid and 
minute, and these had been truly 
lovely. I entertained no doubt that 
my destiny, in this respect, was now 
accomplished. My anticipations of 
an interview awakened all those 
golden dreams and delicious paipita- 
tions which are said to characterize 
this passion. Must it not, therefore, 
be inferred that 1 was in love? 

Still it is apparent that my pas- 
sion was merely the creature of 
fancy, and, as such, liabie to be 
suddenly extinguished or transferred 
to a new object. . 

My mother’s consent to my re- 
maining in the city was easily ob- 
tained. I did not conceal from her 
my views with respect to Louisa, 
and they obtained her ardent appro- 
bation. The tenour of her dis- 
course and her wishes, frequently 
hinted, that she might live to see 
me allied toa woman equally ex- 
cellent, had no smail influence on 
my meditations. ‘These were like- 
wise assisted by the eulogies of 
Mrs. Wallace, to whom the virtues 
of her friend constituted an inex- 
haustable theme. 

My social intercourse was limited 
toasmall circle. Besides this fami- 
ly, I was conversant with no one 
but a young man, my equal in age, 
though eminently my superior in 
wisdom, by name Sydney Carlton. 
He was the brother of Mrs. Wal- 
lacey and newly initiated into the 
legal profession. I met him at his 


sister’s house, which he constantly 
frequented, and where I supped in 
his company every evening, It 
was this man whose existence was 
the source of the first uneasiness 
which I had ever known, and who 
was indireétly the author of all my 
subsequent calamities. 

As the brother of Louisa’s friend, 
and as one entitled, by that rela- 
tionship, as well as by his native 
worth, to the good opinion of 
Louisa, he quickly appeared to me 
in an interesting and formidable 
light. He was regarded by his sis- 
ter with an affection little short of 
idolatry. He was almost an inmate 
of the house. His intercourse, 
therefore, with the visitapt, would 
be without restraint, and almost 
without intermission. His sister 
would exert herself to unite two 
persons so equally and passionately 
loved, and his merit was of so trans- 
cendant a kind that all ideas of ri- 
valship were vain. 

These thoughts might have tend- 
ed to repress all hope; but I was 
rescued from despondency by re- 
flecting on the capriciousness of 
passion, on the contrariety that fre- 
quently subsists between the dictates 
of desire and the injunétions of rea- 
son. Love isa motly and complex 
sentiment. It is the growth not of 
reason, but of sense. 
rence of reason may be requisite to 
make it a principle of aétion in 
persons of unusual elevation and 
refinement, but not in ordinary 
cases. The understanding may ap- 
prove, and fortify, and prolong the 
existence of the passion, but this can 
never be the source of its existence. 

Highly as I deemed of the dis- 
cernment and intelligence of my 
cousin, I did not believe her exempt 
from sexual impulses. I believed 
her capable of being dazzled and 
seduced by a demeanour, charac- 
terized by all the impetuosity and 
tenderness of passion, by dexterity 
and fluency of elocution, by ro- 
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mantic generosity of sentiment, and 
elegant proportions and expressive 
features. In all these particulars 
my vanity taught me to believe my- 
self superior to Sydney. 

In these reflections I found an 
antidote to my fears. I was atten- 
tive to the sentiments and conduct 
of Sydney and of his sister, and 
met with nothing to persuade me 
that the esteem which the former 
was always eager to express for the 
absent lady, was conneéted with 
love. No fits of abstraction, no 
changes of hue took place when her 
name was mentioned, or the cir- 
cumstances of her journey were 
discussed. These perturbations were 
felt only by myself. 

My tranquillity, however, was 
destined to be interrupted. One 
evening, my cousin being mention- 
ed, Mrs. Wallace told me that her 
coming was expected on the next 
day. These tidings were, as was 
easily guessed, communicated in a 
letter. But my surprize and em- 
barrassment were not a little excited 
when I discovered that this letter 
had been addressed not to Mrs. 
Wallace, but to her brother, and 
that an epistolary correspondence 


had subsisted between him and. 


Louisa for a long time. 

This proof of confidence between 
them awakened all my fears. My 
confusion and dejection could not 
be concealed ; but theapparent folly 
of this motive, hindered my friends 
from suspecting its influence. My 
deportment was frequently regard- 
ed by them as enigmatical. My 
fits of hope and of fear, of dejeétion 
and vivacity, were to them wholly 
inexplicable. 

I was at first deterred, by a thou- 
sand scruples, from requesting the 
perusal of this letter. The first in- 
timation which I dropped was in- 
stantly complied with. Not only 
this letter was put into my hand, 
but an offer made to me of perusing 
all the letters that had passed be- 
tween them, The offer was ac- 
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cepted with a mixture of trepida- 
tion and joy. I shut myself up in 
my chamber to peruse them. 

I read with eagerness and won- 
der. The scene exhibited by this 
correspondence was new. Sydney 
was four years older than his friend, 
and their intercourse by letter had 
lasted during a period equal to this. 
It began with avowals of love on 
the part of Sydaey, which the lady 
had rejected. This rejection was 
unaccompanied with anger and 
contempt. It was softened byevery 
token of regret, by every proof of 
reverence, and by pathetic intrea- 
ties, that her incapacity to love him 
might not prove a forfeiture of his 
esteem, or a bar to their future in- 
tercourse. 

This procedure appeared to have 
been regarded by the lover in its 
truelight. Professions of love ceased 
tobe made. The passion, lately so 
vehement, seemed to be extinguish- 
ed in a moment, and to give place 
to the solicitude and fondness of a 
brother. 

A fearlessness of false construc- 
tion, absolute purity of purpose, 
and an unbounded disclosure of 
every sentiment, distinguished the 
correspondence that ensued between 
them. Every sentence was preg- 
nant with. novelty and instruction. 
A degree of unreserve was mutually 
practised, the possibility of which, 
between persons of a different sex, 
unconnected by kindred or by pas- 
sion, I should, without this evi- 
dence, have deemed impossible. 

The perusal of these letters ad- 
ded inconceivably to my venera- 
tion for my cousin. The value of 
her love was augmented a thousand 
fold. I vowed, with new ardour, 
to devote my thoughts and efforts to 
this purpose. That Sydney had 
already been rejected, was the in- 
spirer of new hopes; but the proofs 
of her intelleétual and moral attain- 


_meats which these manuscripts cone 


tained, tended to discourage ime. 
(To be continucd ) 
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ART. XII. 


The History of Pennsylvania, in North- 
America, from the Original Insti- 
tution and Settlement of that Pro- 
wince, ec. in 1681, till after the 
Year 1742; with an Introduétion, 
resjedling the Life of William 
Penn, aud the Society of Quakers ; 
with the Rise of the Neighbouring 
Colonies, (Sc. Fe. Fe. By Ro- 
bert Proud. 2 vols. 8v0. ff. 1028. 
Philadelphia. @. Pouison, jun. 
1798. 


HE value of this book lies not 
in the elegance of its style, 
the profoundness of its reflections, 
or the accuracy of its method. 
Faéts, in great minuteness and 
abundance, are collected. They 
are either extracted, without varia- 
tion, from the original records and 
memorials, or, if the writer clothes 
them in his own language, they ap- 
pear in a simple, prolix, and inar- 
tificial dress. They are the uncouth 
narratives of an old man, un- 
instructed in the arts of selection, 
arrangement and expression, who 
always prefers the task of reciting 
the deeds and papers which he has 
gleaned from public offices and pri- 
vaie libraries, to the more arduous 
province of stating their contents 
in his own words, 

Weare not to look, in this work, 
for any traces of the genuine histo- 
rian. The author has taken the 
path of the humble, honest, and in- 
custrious compiler. If his merit 
were measured by the labour which 
50 large a compilation bas cost him, 
it would not be accounted inconsi- 
derable. If it were estimated by 
the usefulness of his colleétion to 
the student of American colonial 
history, and, above all, to the wri- 
ter who shall be desirous of confer- 


| 


ring on this theme form and order, 
dignity and eloquence, it must be 
admitted to be great. 

The materials of the history of 
Pennsylvania were to be collected 
from its laws, charters, patents, 
treaties, records of legislation, ot- 
ficial and judicial proceedings, pri- 
vate letters, journals and gazettes, 
The present work is little more 
than a series of transcripts, arranged 
in chronological order, and occa- 
sionally connected by a few re. 
marks, from the foundation of the 
province to the year 1742. There 
is no reason to doubt the genuine. 
ness of the records whence these 
transcripts are made; and there is 
as little reason to question the fide- 
lity of the transcriber. They are 
here exhibited with great typogra- 
phical correctness and beauty, and 
form a very copious and valuable 
catalogue. P 

Pennsylvania, like some other of 
the American States, owed its birth 
not to the restless and avariqious 
spirit of adventurers, but to the 
system of ecclesiastical tyranny 
which prevailed in Europe. The 
Quakers, conduéted by William 
Penn, whose birth and _ fortune 
qualified him to be the leader of 
his sect, erected an equitable go- 
vernment on the banks of Dela- 
ware, and invited to this safe asy- 
lum not only their own persecuted 
brethren, but the indigent and ho- 
nest of all nations. 

Mr. Proud has introduced his 
work with copious extraéts from 
the principal authors of his sect, 
exhibiting the system of the Qua- 
kers, and the opinions and chic 
events of the life of William Penn. 
The relation between the origi), 
early institutions, and even the pre- 
sent state of Pennsylvania, and the 
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Quaker discipline, will, perhaps, 
apologize for these extracts. The 
writer may likewise be forgiven for 
some bias to that religious order, 
of which he is a member; for deep 
veneration to so eminent a man as 
Penn; and for that modesty which 
prompts him to prefer the language 
and ideas of others to his own. 

The subsequent portions of the 
work are of a more interesting and 
general nature. 

The merit of this author, and 
the utility of his collection, are en- 
hanced by its being the first publi- 
cation of this kind. Without his 
assistance, therefore, future labour- 
ers in this field would have been con- 
deinned to the drudgery of ransack- 
ing libraries, and poring over rolls, a 
task difficult in proportion to the re- 
moteness of the period to the re- 
cords of which our searches relate. 

To bring together the stones and 
rafters that are to constitute the 
building is little more than manual 
labour. The intelligence that guides 
us to the holes and corners where 
the crude materials are deposited, 
and enables us todrag them together 
into one heap, is not great. Mr 
Proud has, indeed, done more than 
this. He has distinguished and cul- 
led out those blocks and beams that 
were useful to his purpose, and not 
only collected them together, but 
placed them in the order in which 
they will be successively required 
by the builder. 

To model and build is the pro- 
vince of genius and philosophy; 
but let them not, in the ardour of 
invention and the pride of c¢lo- 
quence, hold the industrious col- 
leétor in derision, or deny to his 
perseverance and his zeal the praise 
which they may justly claim. Let 
them remember that the artist can- 
not work without materials, and en- 
tertain becoming gratitude to him 
who, by supplying them with stone 
and mortar, saves them «from the 
toil of years, and permits them to 
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pursue, unmolested and at freedom, 
the deductions of their reason, or 


the suggestions of their fancy. 
B. 
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Art. XIII. 


An ORATION fronounced Fuly 4th 
1798, dt the request of t’» Inhabit- 
ants of the Town of Boston, in com- 
memoration of the Anniversary of 
American Independence. By Jo- 
siah Quincy. 2d edition. fp. 31. 
Boston. J. Russell. 1798. 


HE day which gave birth toa 
nation, which is distinguish- 
ed as the era of its sovereignty and 
independence, eminently deserves 
to be commemorated with every 
demonstration of gratitude and joy. 
Nations who have loved liberty, 
have ever delighted to celebrate the 
virtues and atchievements of those 
by whom their freedom hath been 
attained or preserved. By a recur- 
rence to the spirit and conduét of 
their ancestors, they have sought 
to keep alive and perpetuate those 
sentiments to which they were in- 
debted for the enjoyment of the 
noblest attributes of man. 

The powers of eloquence and 
poetry have been engaged toawaken 
the memory of the past, and to ex- 
cite each succeeding generation to 
emulate the virtues of those wha 
have preceded. 

The history of mankind does not 
furnish a more splendid theme for 
the orator, than that of the indepen- 
dence of ourcountry. Few events 
are more illustrious and memorable 
than that of the declaration and es- 
tablishment of our national sove- 
reignty. ‘To Americans it must be 
ever interesting and important; and 
the day on which they resoived to 
be free and independent, will not 
cease to be distinguished with tri- 
umph and rejoicing. 

This glorious anniversary hath, 
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at no period, been more universal- 
hy and fervently celebrated than at 
its last return. 

Among the numerous orations 
and discourses pronounced on that 
day, few hold a more distinguished 
place than the one now under our 
notice. 

From habits and causes now un- 
controulable, the people of Ame- 
rica possess a strong sensibility to 
every movement ot Great-Britain 
and France. The peculiar situa- 
tion of the United States in relation 
to the latter, presents a spectacle 
somewhat analogous to that which 
preceded their successful struggle 
with the former. The principles 
and motives of the aggressors may 
be different, but the feelings of the 
people of America, on the subject 
of their own rights and character, 
should ever be the same. 

Mr. Quincy regards the present 
moment as too serious and critical 
to be passed over by him with the 
common place topics of congratu- 
lation and applause. His design 
is to recur to the maxims and con- 
duét of our ancestors which pro- 
duced our late revolution; and ** not 
only to extract from our ancient 
history the principles, feelings, and 
manners which led to that glorious 
event, but also to compare them 
with those of our day, and thereby 
to vindicate that period, and illus- 
trate the events of the present.” It 
is on those principles and feelings, 
he thinks, that we must rely for 
our safety in the perilous times in 
which we are placed. The spirit 
and character of our ancestors, on 
that occasion, are thus described by 
Mr. Q. 


“ The principle of our revolution was 


Simple ; a paflion for independence; a high 


fenfe of the eternal right of a great peo- 
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ple to govern themfelves after their own 
choice and manner. However affiduons 
our anceftors were to hide it from Greats 
Britain, perhaps fortunate enough to 
conceal it from themfelves, their cmi- 
gration, their ftruggles in defence ‘of 
their rights and foil, their fentiments of 
civil freedom and fubjection, were dice 
tated by the genuine fpirit of indepen- 
dence. That to this dignity the genius of 
our fathers afpired, is evident from the 
principles and manners adopted in the 
earlieft, and pertinacioufly purfued to the 
lateft periods of their hiftory. Records 
of a memorable fpirit exift. A fpirit al- 
ways vigilant and ative, ever conftru&. 
ing barriers againft European infiuence, 
cementing oppofition to it intoa principle 
of patriotifm, fpurning every conceflion 
remotely implicating the independence of 
their eftablifhment, and hazarding, at 
all times, every thme dear, to preferve 
for their offspring, a pure and unincum- 
bered inheritance. Even to us accufiom. 
ed as we are to hardy avowals of right, 
their favourite maxims are objects of 
equal pride and admiration. ‘That fub- 
jection terminated with removal.¢ That 
the duty of allegiance did not follow 
them to the ends of the earth.2z That 
not this principle, but the compact con- 
tained in the charter, was the fource 
the powers of the crotun, which it had no 
right to extend or refume.d ‘That the 
fovereignty of the foil was in the abori- 
ginal princes, whofe prerogative pur- 
chafe had transferred tothem.e [What?] 
That the rights of felf-government re- 
fulted from the actual compact of freee 
men.d From whence they deduced the 
qualities of an independent government, 
free trade,e peace, if it pleafed with the 
enemies of England.f Independence from 
controul in elections,g from the embar- 
rafiments of judicial appeals,s and the 
binding force of acts of parliament.7 

“« The operation of thefe principles a/- 
proximated the old charter government 
to an independent commonwealth.é Ju- 
dicial proceffes in the name, not of the 
king, but of the colony,/ the oath of alle- 
giance unadminiftercd,m laws of trace 
flighted,x refufal, at the inftance of the 
crown, to renew or yield their charter, 
holding it treafon in their general court 


a Hutchinfon’s Hift. Maff. Bay, vol.i.p.230 6 Ibid. 234. ¢ Ib. 230 db. 4s. 
elb. 179. f Letter of Maff. Gen. Ct. to Oliver Cromwell, Ib. 166, 452. g Peti- 


tion of Gen. Ct. to Parl. 1651, Ib. 448. 


4 Gen. Court’s declaration of rights in 


2661, 1b. 456. i Tb. vol. ii. 12. 4 Hut. Hilt, Maff. Bay, vol, ii, p.10. ¢Ib. vol, & 


363. 4] ib, 289. 
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ta fpesk of appeals to the kingy are 
{ymptoms of an high fenfe of indepen- 
dence, and precurfors of national fove- 
reignty. They fprang up under the old 
charter, and were nourifhed by the 
moral, civil, religious, and military cha- 
sacter of our anceftors. ‘The new char- 
ter, impofed after the reftoration checked, 
but did not deftroy the feds of national 
freedom. They are difcovered buriting 
forth on all fides in oppofition to the 
king’s governors and parliamentary influ- 
cnce, in difregard of acts of trade,g in 
declarations of the invalidity of taxation 
without reprefentation, in fecuring the 
controul of the treafury,r and gra/ping 
under every favourable pretence, the 
claims of prerogative.” 

Mr. Q. then proceeds to show 
that the evils which called forth this 
high spirit of freedom into action, 
were ‘external luxury, avarice, and 
lust of domination, co-operating 
with an internal depraved and dis- 
appointed faction.” That the cu- 
pidity and domineering spirit of 
Great-Britain, seconded by the ma- 
lignant passions of a few discon- 
tented and ambitious persons antong 
the colonists, by successive agres- 
sions and irritations, aroused that 


spirit of indignation and resistance, 


which cast off the chains which 
were attempted to be imposed. 


The resemblance between those 
enemies of colonial independence 
and the present opposers of the 
measures of our government, is thus 


sketched by Mr. Q. 


“ The factious f{pirits, whofe intrigues 
have produced fuch loffes and diftrefs to 
the United States, and forced our federat- 
ed ftars from the pathway of peace and 
heaven, are fervile copiefts of thofe an- 
cient enemies of Colonial independence. 
They have neither the claim of originals, 
the merit of ingenuity, nor the charm of 
novelty. It is not a mere general re- 
femblance, it is the old piece in a new 
pofition. The fame in character and at- 
titude, in expreflion and paffion, in dra- 
pery and defign. The tories and royal- 
ifts of old time, compared with the true 
friends of America, were a {mall and 


# Hutchinfon’s Hiit. Maff. Bay, vol. ii. p. 64. 
« Vid. the feries of political etiays in ucwfpapers for ten years preagding the ree 
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weak party, unable to acquire the cone 
fidence of the people. Ambition, which 
cannot be gratified by honourable means, 
has a fure refource in intrigue. Their 
invitations ftimulated and encouraged ag- 
greflion. They marked out the plan for 
our enemies. Divide and conquer. In~ 
fert your influence amid the, parties of 
the State. Corrupt the avaricious, fright~ 
en the weak, vilify virtue, turn talents 
to ridicule, weaken the obligations of 
morality, deftroy the influence of reli- 
gion, make men worthy to be flaves, 
and they will fue for fetters. How mi- 
wutely the opponents of the will of the 
people have adhered to thefe principles 
in our day, is too obvious to remark, 
We fhall find the likenefs not lefs ftrik- 
ing, if, keeping our own times in view, 
we call to recollection the arts by which 
the tories and royalifts formerly played 
this eternal game of tyranny. ‘To en- 
courage and unite the inhabitants of the 
old world, they every where proclaimed 
us a divided people ; that, embarked in a 
common caufe, we refufed to bear our 
fhare of expenfe; that, reared under their 
wing, in our ftrength, we were unmind- 
ful of our patrons. In America different 
changes were rung. They attempted te 
fet at variance the fouthern and northern 
colonies, to make the orders of State 
contend, to render the poor fufpicious of 
the rich, the rich fearful of the poor. 
They told the people of fleets and armies, 
of the power of the adverfary, and their 
{own} weaknefs. The arms and victories 
of a nation, then ftiled terrible to her 
enemies and generous to her friends, 
were painted in colours beft fuited to 
alarm. The fin, the crying fin of in- 
gratitude, to a nation who had fought 
our battles, the bones of whofe warriors 
were mingled in the fame plains with 
ours, was blazoned in terms defigned to 
make us odious and contemptible at home 
and abroad. Every man of talent and 
virtue was defignated as an object of the 
moft atrocious flander. Our clergy, 
God ever preferve to them the glorious 
prerogative !—calumniated by the ene- 
mies of their country. Our patriots 
loaded with every infult, which aban- 
doned minds could invent. Ozis, the 
fpirited and eloquent Ratefman; Mayhew, 
the man of wit, learning, and piety; 
Adams, the equal pride of pait and -pre- 
{ent times.’’s 


g1b.83. Ib. 266. 
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This comparison is undoubtedly 
too comprehensive and unqualified. 
Justice and candour will make nu- 
merous discriminations among those 
whom popular passion and preju- 
dice have classed under one deno- 
mination. It is a common and 
every-day remark, that the abuses 
of uames and of language, exagge- 
ration and misrepresentation among 
the votaries of party, are manifold 
and mischievous. ‘The indulgence 
of those virulent invectives against 
each other, among political parti- 
zans, has a tendency to debase our 
manners, poison the sources of so- 
cial intercourse and felicity, and to 
augment, in a thousand degrees and 
a thousand ways, the evils which 
each professes to be desirous to pre- 
vent. The grounds of difference 
of opinion among men are endless; 
and the chances for this difference 
are multiplied in proportion to the 
importance of the subject which in- 
terests their attention. 

Opinion may be modified by ac- 
cident and countless circumstances, 
arising from education, habit, and 
situation, without supposing any 
wiliulignorance or depravity among 
those wlio entertain discordant sen- 
timents. But, in these times of dis- 
cord and contention, to look for 
the empire of benevolence and jus- 
tice in the minds and hearts of men, 
may be delightful as a vision of the 
fancy, but experience teaches us it 
is almost a chimerical hope. 

Mr. Q. aware that his compari- 
son may be too loose and general, 
has, in a note, with much candour 
and elegance, admitted the proprie- 
ty and justice of minuter shades of 
discrimination in the characters of 
parties, which the general nature of 
his subject, and the topics he had se- 
leéted, did not permit him to make. 

‘The causes of ovr present danger, 
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Mr. Q. supposes to arise from our 
indolence in support of govern. 
ment, in a listless disregard of the 
public welfare, in the selfish pursuit 
of private gain, and schemes of in- 
dividual opulence—in the indiffer- 
ence and unconcern with which we 
treat the government, our magis- 
trates, and their measures calum- 
niated; in the want of that patriot- 
ism and genuine love of the public 
good which would prompt men to 

e vigilant of the interests of their 
country, and active in advancing its 
property and happiness. 

Every good man must unite with 
Mr. Q. in deploring these evils, 
and in deprecating their ruinous 
consequences. 

To awaken his fellow citizens 
from the dreams of avarice and the 
torpor of indolence, Mr. Q. calls 
their attention to the state of Eu- 
rope, and depicts the progress of 
the Gallic republic towards uni- 
versal dominion. He reminds them 
of the artful flattery and insidious 
conduct of Philip of Macedon to- 
wards the States of Greece, by 
which they were lulled into listless 
security, till the tyrant had prepared 
his toils by which the unsuspecting 
victim was ensnared and enslaved. 
He invites them to listen to the 
language of an elegant and admired 
historian of the Roman republic, 
while describing the arts and the 
intrigues by which that republic 
successively subjugated the nations 
of the world, and maintained an 
almost universal empire. 

In this history, as in a mirror, may 
be seen the retlected image of the 
rulers of France, who, with the pro- 
fessions of Roman virtues, have 
practised all the arts of Roman am- 
bition, and all the schemes of Ro- 
man conquest and injustice. 

Mr. Q. presents to the view of 


wolution, particularly the writings of Novanglus, in Edes and Gill’s Gazette, com- 
mencing January, 1775, and thofe of Maffachufettenfis, in the Bofton Chronic’ ¢ 


wbout the fame period. 
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his audience * Italy and Holland 
plundered, prostrate and enslaved 
Venice given away at a seein; 
and Swiss mountains, whose “bare 
and. icy breasts upheld liberty to the 
heavens, penetrated, vanquished and 
enchained.” He congratulates his 
countrymen that their spirit was at 
length roused, and that they would 
not tamely suffer their independence 
to be wrested fromthem. He de- 
mands of them whether, ** with the 
records of” their * ancestors in”’ 
their ** hands, their maxims’ in 
their ‘* hearts,” they would * be 
frightened intodisgraceful sacrifices, 
or descend to try liberty by arith- 
metical process, open accounts be- 
tween independence and submis- 
sion, strike balances, and make nice 
calculations, how much it will cost 
to be freemen, and what” they “ may 
hope to keep and be slaves: And 
concludes with an assurance, that a 
virtuous union among themselves, 
and a manly confidence in their ru- 
lers, would secure to them the en- 
joyment of peace and liberty, and 
maintain the honour and dignity of 
the nation. 

From this sketch of the topics of 
reasoning, and the extracts we wage 
made, our readers will be able 
judge of the spirit and style of this 
oration. The strain of oratory is 
animated and impressive, and well 
suited to the popular feeling and 
sentiment. Though as a composi- 
tion of a superior cast, we should 
not place it among the common class 
of similar productions; yet we do 
not regard it as a finished model of 
that species of eloquence, in our 
opinion, the best adapted to such an 
occasion, 

In the perusal we have remarked 
frequent repetitions of the same 
idea, and some redundancies and 
negligence of expression, which are 
common in the diffuse stvle of our 
public speakers, and which would 
scarcely be noticed by the auditor; 
but when subjected ‘to the cooler 
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criticism of the closet, arrest the at- 
tention of the reader. 
We hope we shall not be deemed 


fastidious in mentioning a few of 


those inaccuracies which casually 
occurred to our observation. While 
we are anxious to preserve our po- 
litical and religious principles from 
foreign and domestic corruption, 
the man of letters may be indulged 
in his wishes and efforts to maintain 
the purity and propriety of our lans 

guage. “he following passages and 
phrases are those we have thought 
proper to notice as exceptionable es 
“ Dark and gloomy clouds.” * Pas- 
sions are abroad and oferating in the 
land.” External Luxx TY, avarice, 
and lust of dominion have agaia 
grasped at the sovereignty of our na- 
tion, and supported internally by 
a depraved, ambitious, and disap- 
pointed faction, had well nighettect- 
ed its intent.” ** Pr inciples which 
wrought our independence.” * Mas- 
sive debt.” ** Groveling intent cafti- 
vates gross understanding. ” «Want 
of spirit to resent, not only invites 
injury, but is among the marks of 
its desert.” ** Entailing slavery and 
wretchedness on frostrate man.” 
“* The infinite shapes it assumes.” 
 Demoraliz zing man—making one 
event to patriots and_ traitors.” 
“ Malionityof their virulence.” * Re- 
comfence uponthe people.” “ Waded 
through blood and feril.”? Fira 
and stern texture of Our Comstitu- 
tion.” 

Some licentiousness of style may, 
indeed, be allowed the occasional 
and popular orator; and in this re- 
spect, and in every other, the pre- 
sent is far less | faulty than any other 
produétion of the day which has 
fallen under our notice. N. 
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ArT. XIV. 


Tivo Sermons, delivered before the 
New- ~ Missionary Society ; the 
first April 2 3 d, ia the Scots’ 


froierie Church, by the Rev. 
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Dr. Livingston. The second, on 
April 24th, in the North Dutch 
Church, by the Rev. Dr. M‘Knight. 
To which is added, « Charge given 
to the first Missionary, by the Rev. 
Dr. Rodgers; together with the 
Instruétions to Missionaries, and 
the Report of the Direétors. 8vo. 
fp: 104. New-York. Isaac Col- 


lins. 1799. 


HE first of these sermons, by 
the Rev. Dr. Livingston, is 
founded on Colossians Ul. 1. 
Christ is ail, and in all, Aftera 
natural and proper introduction he 
proposes to show that Christ zs all, 
and in all, 1. Inthe sacred scrip- 
tures; 2. Inthe religion of sinners; 
and, 3. In Providence. The two 
first particulars appear to be, in 
inany respects, so nearly the same, 
that we are inclined to believe the 
plan would have been more perfect, 
had they been compressed into one. 
Do not the scriptures contain and 
exhibit the religion of sinners? 
Do not all the histories, precepts, 
promises, threatnings, and institu- 
tions contained in Revelation, go 
to make up the great scheine of re- 
demption? And is this scheme any 
thing else than the religion of sin- 
ners? Wedo not consider this an 
essential fault; but it is highly de- 
sirable, in every discourse, to have 
as little interference of heads, and 
as little repetition of the same 
thoughts, as is consistent with a 
proper degree of popular plainness 
and amplification. 

In the discussion of the second 
particular, many interesting truths 
are delivered, and the necessity and 
excellency of revealed religion are 
well pointed out. Under the last 
head Dr. L. glances transiently on 
what more peculiarly belonged to 
the occasion. By the doctrine, that 
Christ is invested with the aQual 
administration of Providence, and 
is the end of it, he shows that the 
highest encouragement is afforded 
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for the promulgation of his gospel, 
These considerations are applied, 
with some animation, in the close of 
the discourse, to the views and exere 
tions of the Missionary Society. 

Dr. L.’s style and manner may 
be judged of from the following 
quotations: 

Page 36 he says, 

“ Diminutive as man appears when 
compared with the univerfe, and lefs 
than nothing when likened unto God; 
mean as a creature in the fcale of beings, 
and ftill lefs and unworthy as a finner¢ 
there is, neverthelefs, no ground for cavil 
againft the infinite price at which falva- 
tion is obtained, or the amazing method 
by which the work is accomplifhed. An 
immortal foul, capable of receiving the 
divine image, of knowing, loving, and 
{erving God in confummate blifs forever, 
is notalittle thing. Millions of fuch are 
not beneath the netice and care of the 
Supreme. Small and great are compara- 
tive terms. No part of the moral crea- 
tion is in itfelf inconfiderable. ‘The har- 
mony which mutt fubfift in the divine 
government, the connexion of fyftems, 
the influence of worlds upon worlds, of 
every part of the vaft deminien of God 
upon the whole, of prefent tranfactions 
upon the ages of eternity, render it ab- 
folutely impoflible for finite minds to ef- 
timate what is fmall or great, or deter- 
mine upon the queftion of propriety and 
right. If God defigns to magnily his love, 
and difplay the riches of his grace, in 
faving even the leaft, the youngeft of the 
family, it may be expected, that in the 
plan and accomplifhment it will be wor- 
thy of himfelf. No ftep can be too mar- 
vellous, no part of the work too afto- 
nifhing, nor need it offend the highet 
intelligences to find that, in becoming 4 
Redeemer, he performs a new work, and 
affumes the very nature he redeems inte 
a perfonal union with himfelf. Nothing 
is too great for God. The ends hereby 
attained may not only reach the redecm- 
ed, but in their bleffed confequences ex- 
tend to the whole creation, and produce 
moft glorious and falutary effects to all 
eternity. Whatever it may be, his 
thoughts are not our thoughts,norare our 
ways his ways. Far, then, from exclaim- 
ing, how can thefe things be? or raifing 
objections from the character and relative 
infignificance of man, it becomes us t@ 
believe and adore. ‘The difficulty of re- 
conciling fuch proceedings in the moral 
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government to our views and expecta- 
tions, ferves rather to enhance the value of 
this great falvation, confirm its certainty, 
and prompt us, with cheerfulnefs, to 
fubmit to the glorious gofpel of the Lord 
Jefus Chrift.” 

Again, in p. 42, he thus speaks 
of the association by whose ap- 
pointment the discourse was deli- 


vered. 

« Every part of this fubject has an im- 
mediate refpect to the work in which we 
are now engaged. Had the Miflionary 
Society any temporal purfuits in view; 
did the profpects of gain, of policy or 
ambition mingle with the motives which 
have affociated us, fome other topic would 
have been chofen this evening, and argu- 
ments of a different complexion, derived 
from other fources, claimed your atten- 
tion. But, what is our work—what our 
objet? Is it not to honour the divine 
Redeemer—to make known to the hea- 
then that a Saviour reigns—to extend the 
kingdom of righteoufnefs, peace and truth 
to idolatrous favages—and change the ha- 
bitations of ignorance and cruelty into 
enlightened dwellings of purity and com- 
fort? This work, like the kingdom to 
which it appertains, is not of this world. 
It partakes of nothing that is cenfurable; 
oppofes no intereft but that of hell; and 
is entitled to the prayers and benedictions 
of all who afcribe glory to God, or che- 
rifh good-will to men. 

“ AGing upon fuch principles, and with 
the anfwer of a good and well informed 
confcience, what inftruction, in regard 
to duty, and what encouragement to per- 
feverance, need now be added? Hope 
for the heathen, the certainty of their 
future converfion, and the obligation up- 
on chriftians to be active and zealous in 
propagating the gofpel, have, upon a 
former occafion, been urged with fuch 
ftrength of argument, and enforced with 
fo much energy, that the impreffion thea 
made muft be indelible. To prefent the 
fame obje&ts again to your view would 
anfwer no valuable purpofe. If you be- 
lieve, indeed, that Chrift is all and in all, 
your hearts have burned within you while 
contemplating the glory which fucceeded 
his fufferings, and you are ready to cry 
out, “ Let the heavens rejoice, and let the 
earth be glad—fay among the heathen 
the Lord reigneth.” 

I'he second sermon in this col- 
lection, by the Rev. Dr. M'‘K night, 


is on Ezekiel xxxviii. 3. And he 
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said unto me, Son of man, can these 
bones live? And I answered, O Lord 
God, thou knowest. Dr. M‘K. after 
showing the circumstances of this 
prophetic vision, and that the pri- 
mary objeét to which it referred was, 
‘the recovery of the Jews from 
their captivity in Babylon,” pro- 
ceeds to say, that ** there are seve- 
ral other objeéts to which it may be 
justly referred.”” He considers it, 
1. As an emblematical representa- 
tion of the recovery of the sinner 
from a-state of spiritual death. 2. 
That * it may be referred to the 
recovery of the church and peo- 
ple of God from a state of degene- 
racy and declension.” 3. That it 
admits of a particular application 
to the views of the Missionary So- 
ciety, in propagating the gospel 
among the heathen tribes. 4. That 
it may be considered as a lively em- 
blematical representation of the re- 
surrection of the dead at the last 
day. 

Though each of these points is 
illustrated in a judicious and per- 
spicuous manner, yet we doubt 
whether the arrangement adopted 
will be thought the most happy. 
We suspeét most readers will be of 
the opinion, that the last particular 
ought either to have been omitted 
altogether, or to have precedec: the 
head which it follows. Had the 
occasion been a common one, this 
objection, perhaps, would have lit- 
tle, if any weight. But after hav- 
ing entered professedly on the great 
business of the meeting, it was not 
adviseable to call the attention of 
the hearers to a new subject. It is 
true, indeed, sending the gospel 
among the heathen will, in the or- 
der both of time and of nature, pre- 
cede the resurrection of the body; 
but while the minds of the audi- 
tors were warmed with the views 
given of the benevolent design and 
exertions of the Missionary Society, 
to introduce a discussion on the 
nature, circumstances, and evi- 
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dences of the resurrection, was cal- 
culated, we think, to distract them, 
and to weaken the favourable im- 
pressions which might have been 
made. 

Those who have not read this 
discourse will be able to form some 
judgment of the character of Dr. 
M‘k.’s composition by the follow- 
ing extracts. 

Under the first head, p. 53, the 
Dr. observes, 


*“ However fome may boaft of the dig- 
nity and powers of human nature; or 
whatever its natural, intelletual, politi- 
cal or moral abilities may be, yet, how 
to perform ipiritual a¢tions, in a holy and 
{piritual manner, whilft in his natural 
ftate, man findeth not. ‘The powers of 
the foul are not lefs deranged, nor its 
competency for f{piritual adion lefs de- 
ftroyed by fin, than thofe of the body are 
by natural death. Univerfal experience 
confirms the truth of thofe fcripture de- 
clarations, that every imagination of the 
thoughts of man’s heart is only evil con- 
tinually; that he is afleep in fecurity, ard 
dead in trefpaffes and fins; that the ni- 
tural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God, for they are foolithnefs 
unto him, neither can he know them, 
becaufe they are fpiritually difcerned ; 
that the carnal mind is enmity againtt 
God: for it is not fubje& to the law of 
God, neither indeed can be; and that the 
exertion of the fame Almighty Power 
which created the world, at firit, out of 
nothing, by which Jefus Chrift was raif- 
ea from the dead, and by which our bo- 
dies fhall be raifed at the lait day, is ne- 
eeffary to quicken the finner to a fpiritual 
life, and to make him alive unto God. 

“If there are any of you who have 
mot found this to be the cafe, be affured 
you are yet itrangers to your condition. 
You know not the plagues of your own 
hearts; you are ftrang-rs to the glorious 
perfections and character of God, and to 
the holinefs, fpirituality, extent, and 
power of his law; you are yet without 
God, without Chrift, and without hope 
jn the world. 

“When, therefore, we preach the 
golpel to finners, and call upon them to 
repent, to be converted and to believe, 
we are in precilely fimilar circumftances 
with the prophet when he propheficd, 
jaying, O ve dry bones, bear the word of 
tbe Lord, Did our fuccefs depend on hur 


man probabilities, or the natural efficacy 
of even inftituted means, never, until 
time fhould give place to eternity, would 
we convert one foul.” 

And again, under the third head, 


p- 60. 

“ ‘This prophetic exhibition juftly ad- 
mits of a particular application to the 
immediate occafion of our prefent meet. 
ing. We are engaged in an attempt to 
propagate the gofpel among the Indian 
tribes upon our frontiers. Realize, for 
a moment, their fituation, and the diffi. 
culties and difcouragements with which 
we have tocontend. You will find them 
as unfit materials for the object contem. 
plated, as the dry bones in the valley of 
vifion to conftitute an army of living 
men. Befides that depravity which is 
common to huntan nature, ignorant, un- 
civilized and favage: roaming abroad in 
queft of their prey, like the wild beafts 
of the foreft; and, alas! that there is rea. 
fon to add, corrupted, and their preju- 
dices ftrongly excited againft Chriftiani- 
ty, by the ftill greater depravity and 
wickednefs of a large proportion of tho 
from among ourfelves with whom they 
have had intercourfe. 

“ Can thefe dry bones live? Can thefe 
favages of the wildernefs become Chrif- 
tians? How fhall their roving minds be 
fixed? How fhall they be brought to 
realize and lay to heart their mifery and 
danger? How fhall they be brought to 
apprehend and embrace the remedy? 

“ O Lord God thou knowe. We be 
lieve it our duty to make the attempt. 
We believe,"and are fully perfuaded that 
thou art able to render it fuccefsful. 
Whether thou wilt or not, belongs not 
tous to determine. In the name of our 
God would we fet up our banners. Cone 
fiding in thy purpofes, power, and grace, 
would we profecute this important un 
dertaking Haft thou not promifed to 
give unto Jefus, thy Son, the heathen for 
his inheritance, and the uttermoft parts 
of the earth for his poffeffion? Haft thou 
not laid, J#is a light thing that thou /bouldef 
be my fervant to raife up the tribes of Faccb, 
and to reflore ive preferved of Ifrael: I will 
alfo give thee for a light to the Gentiles, that 
thou mayeft be my falvation unto the end of 


the earth.” 

On the whole, could we keep 
out of view the occasion on which 
these sermons were delivered, we 
should think highly of them, 4s 
specimens of serious, judicious, and 
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evangelical pulpit address. But in 
judging of any discourse, its fitness 
tor the occasion, and its tendency 
to promote the design of its delivery, 
are important considerations. lu 
this view of the subject we cannot 
help supposing, that the objec 
which should have been most con- 
spicuous and prominent is, in both 
the discourses, too little dwelt upon, 
and too faintly displayed. We have 
no doubt, however, but they will 
be read with pleasure and profit by 
all who are friendly to the cause 
which they are intended to advance. 

Of the Charge delivered to the 
first Missionary, by the Rev. Dr. 
Rodgers, we can say nothing but 
what is favourable. The points 
insisted upon are of the utmost im- 
portance, and judiciously selected. 
They are arranged in a natural or- 
der, and expressed in a forcible and 
affectionate manner. 

The Lustrudtions to Missionaries, 
and the Refort of the Direéfors, come 
next in order. These will by no 
means be considered as the least in- 
teresting parts of this publication. 
It would be thought tedious were 


we to attempt to give a detail of 


their contents. It is sufficient to 
say, that they manifest much atten- 
tion, disinterestedness and zeal, in 
the dire¢ctors of the society; and the 
perusal of them, while it gratities 
curiosity, will give pleasure to the 
friends of the missionary undertak- 
ing. The instruétions are drawn 
up with knowledge, discernment, 
and caution, and in a style of un- 
affected simplicity, suited to the 
yr gps As we understand that 
this publication is made at the ex- 
pense of the society, and that any 
emolument arising from the sale 
is to be applied to the support of 
missionaries, we wish it an exten- 
Sive circulation. We are glad to 
see that sectarian denominations: and 
controversies are kept out of view 
in the colleétion which we have 
considered, and in the various pre- 
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ceding publications of the society ; 

and we cannot help concluding with 
the remark, that the extensive mis- 
sionary schemes which have been 
lately set on foot, both in Europe 
and America, and which have hi- 
therto received such unexampled 
support, amidst the rapid increase 
of infidelity, and amidst scenes of 
convulsion, revolution, and blood, 
form an object of contemplation, 
interesting, in a high degree, not 
only to the christian, but also to 
the philosopher. Z. 
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Art. IX. 
An Epic Poem, by Ro- 


Boston. Manning 
1798. 12m. jit. 


Foan of Arc: 
bert Southey. 
and Loring. 
170. 


N Epic Poem is the narrative, 
in verse, of some moment- 
ous and solemn event, generally 
connected with the fate of nations 
or large bodies of men. The ear- 
liest performance of this kind with 
which we are acquainted is the Iliad 
of Homer. ‘Lhe reverence for 
what is ancient, and the influence 
of education, have combined to 
make this poem the object of our 
praise and our imitation. It is, 
in a considerable degree, the model 
by which every thing that is called 
an epic poem Is to “be fashioned. 
The metrical form, the distribution 
into books, the artificial arrange - 
ment of 1 incidents, the influence of 
preternatural agents, the scenes of 
war and battle, the embellishment 
of similies and allegories, accompa- 
ny most works of this kind, chietly 
because these constitute the pattern 
which the Grecian bard has exhi- 
bited. 
Homer was a man of a barbarous 
age, and a rude nation. Supersti- 
tion was Vigorous; science was un- 
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known; warand depredation made 
up the business and delight of man- 
kind. All mental exertions were 
limited to the composition of mea~ 
ere annals of past events, in which 
the truth was deformed by tradition 
and credulity; in which effects were 
disjoined from their causes, and un- 
attended with their circumstances, 
or of metrical legends, in w hich 
invention supplied the defeéts of 
memory, and embellished events 
with causes and circumstances, gro- 
tesque, miraculous, and incredible. 
These legends were more or less 
copious and complex, and exem- 
plified all the degrees of extent and 
of intricacy, from the ballad of Che- 
vy-Chace to the Epopea of Hoiner. 

‘Che progress of society enlarged 
the views, sharpened the sagacity 
and refined the judgment of men. 
Language, bound down to a regu- 
lar succession of short and long, gave 
place to the variety and freedon of 
prose: meagre, diffuse, disjointed 
and miraculous tales were supplant- 
ed by narratives, where invention 
was chastened by judgment, where 
effeéts were duly adjusted to causes, 
and where motives were properly 
conneéted with a¢étions, and actions 
with motives. Ionic legends, and 
the chronicles of Cecrops, gave 
wvay to the romance of Xenophon 
and the history of Thucydides. In 
Italy, Hetruscan songs and ponti- 
fical records were, in time, sup- 
planted by the speeches of Livy, 
and the portraits of Tacitus. 

It is a problem not easily solved, 
why, in the periods of Attic and 
Roman refinement, Homer should 
continue to be idolized and imitat- 

ed? The rude and barbarous tra- 
ditions current among the vulgar, 
respecting the foundation of the 
Roman State, by emigrants from 
Troy, were treated, by Cicero and 
Livy, with just negleét and con- 
tempt: but when Cresar and Oc- 
tavius had overturned the liberties 
of Rome, it behoved them to secure 
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to themselves the homage which 
folly and ignorance bestow upon 
ancestry and names. ‘The memory 
of Venus, and Anchises, and Iulus 
was revived; and a poet of Man. 
tua has given a remarkable instance 
of servile adulation to tyrants, and 
superstitious reverence forantiquity, 
in a poem in which monstrous fa- 
bles, absurdities and contradictions, 
are woven into a metrical tale.— 
Homer’s verse, images, and allu- 
sions; his brutal men and saneui- 
nary deities, are laboriously transe 
fused into the A-neid; and the race 
of the Caesars, and the enmity of 
Carthage, are traced to the conde- 
scension Of a goddess, and to a 
shipwreck. 

Monsters and phantoms may be 
vividly painted, and may afford a 
certain species oi delight, by the 
decoration of imagery and numbers, 
We admire the poet’s s exhibition of 
the conflagration of Troy, and the 
amorous despair of Dido, and are 
ravished by the music of his pbraze, 
What we wonder at and censure, is 
the conforming of his fiction to a 
model so defeétive as Homer; the 
consecration of his powers to the 
embellishment of childish chimera’s 
and vulgar superstitions, and the 
propagation of slavish maxims and 
national delusions. An instance of 
the same folly had like to have been 
given by Pope, when he designed 
to write an epic poem on the ridi- 
culous story of Brutus’ emigration 
to Britain from ‘Troy. 

Narrations are either fictitious or 
true. Fictitious narratives differ, 
among other respects, in their form, 
which is either verse or prose. 
There are no essential differences 
between them, but those which 
arise from more or less abounding 
in utility and eloquence; from dis- 
playing more or less knowledge, 
genius and sagacity, in the plan and 
execution of the story. 

The selection of a theme truly 
important, adorning it with the lus- 
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tre of eloquence, supplying, with 
judicious hand, the deficiencies of 
history, in the statement of motives 
and the enumeration of circum- 
stances; fashioning falsehood by 
the most rigid standard of proba- 
bility, and suggesting to the readers 
beneficial truths, is the sublimest 
province that can be assigned to 
man. It is questionable whether 

verse be a more advantageous garb 
of such a theme than prose; but 
whatever superiority we ascribe to 
verse, this superiority issmall. All 
that constitutes the genuine and 
lasting excellence of narratives; all 
the subtilties of ratiocination, the 
energies and ornaments of rhetoric, 
and the colours of description, are 
compatible with prose. Numbers 
are an equivocal, or, at least, not 
an essential attribute of a moral and 
useful tale. 

No incident is more adapted to 
the purposes of moral and political 
instruétion than the revolution pro- 
duced, in the fifteenth century, in 
France, by the enthusiasm of Joan 
of Arc. History has preserved the 
material events of this* revolution, 
and genius could not be more use- 
fully employed than in filling up 
the outline sketclied by the best 
historians, amplifying and drawing 
out the unnoticed parts, charming 
the attention by minute details, and 
filling the fancy by luminous dis- 
plays of aétions and motives. 

No where is taught a more pow- 
erful lesson on the principles of hu- 
man nature, the tendency of the 
feudal system, the evils of ambition 
and war, and the operations of re- 
ligious enthusi: usm and popular pas- 
sions. No tale strikes the imagi- 
nation with greater wonder, more 
frequently eludes and defeats fore- 
sight, and produces stronger emo- 
tions of surprize, without, at the 
same time, shocking our belief: 
Hence no tale is more fitted for 
dofty and poetic narrative. 

Mr. Southey is the first poet who 
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has appeared to be sensible of the 
excellence of this theme. The mo- 
tives of his choice, however, are 
not of the most comprehensive kind. 
A resemblance seems designed to 
be insinuated between the condi- 
tion of France at that period and 
at present, and a lesson to be taught 
on the force of the national spirit 
to repel invasion. It is a satire on 
the English nation, and a lesson on 
the folly as well as injustice of am- 
bition. 

The story of the Maid of Arc is 
well known. It is told by David 
Hume with perspicuity and judg- 
ment that has seldom been sur- 
passed. All divine and miraculous 
agency is, Of course, rejected by 
him. The tales which the fancy 
of the fifteenth century invented, 
to exalt the birth and educa ition, 
and dignify the motives of the he- 
roine, are justly exploded. Mr. 
Southey, however, adopts the most 
fantastic of these tales, which, no 
doubt, were imagined by him more 
suitable to poetry, but which, in 
reality, degrade it, and destroy its 
usefulness. 

The poem opens with the a 
pearance of a wounded knight in a 
forest. Joan finds him, where he 
lies in a swoon; and, calling him 
by his name, (Dunois) encourages 
him by the promise of a speedy 
cure. This cure is immediately 
performed; and the hero, recover- 
ing his strength, tenders his thanks, 
and acknowledges the interference 
of a deity in his behalf. The maid 
proceeds to relate her history. She 
proves to have been the daughter 
of a cottager living in the neigh- 
bourhood of Harfleur, and com- 
pelled, by the invasion of Henry 
V. to retire to that city. She 
dwells upon the miseries of the 
siege that followed. The city being 
taken, she flies, in company witis 
a friend of her iather, and finds a 
refuge in the cell of an hermit; 
where she remains fourteen yearsy 
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and acquires the skill of a physi- 
cian. On the death of the hermit 
she accompanies Theodore, a young 
soldier who had been found, like 
Dunois, wounded and helpless in 
the forest, to his home. The oc- 
Cupations and amusements of a 
shepherdess succeeded. ‘These, in 
consequence of dialogues on the 
deplorable state of France, and of 
supernatural impulses, are exchang- 
ed for the design of fighting the bat- 
tles of her country. 

In her way to the residence of 
the prince, varicus encounters take 
place, by which she is informed of 
previous and con temporary inci- 
dents. A vision is described, in which 
her future exploits and her ultimate 
destiny are shadowed forth. Being 
introduced to the king, she displays 
a miraculous sagacity in singling 
him out from among his courtiers. 

She defends, before an assembly of 
divines, the religion of nature, and 
the truth of her mission is attested 
by mysterious sounds issuing from 
a tomb. Afterwards a magical 
sword is procured from the tomb 
of Orlando, and this gift is attested 
with many marvellous incidents. 
The remainder of the poem is occu- 
pied with incidents which happen- 
ed at the siege of f Orleans, mingled 
with visions and allegories. 

The events of the siege consist 

chiefly of personal combats, de- 
scribed with some force, and em- 
bellished with well-seleted circum- 
stances and pathetic allusions. The- 
odore, the companion and lover of 
the maid, is slain, and occasion is 
hence afforded to exhibit Joan ina 
new and more tender light. The 
poem terminates with the déliver- 
ance of Orleans, the det cat of the 
tnglish, and the coronation of the 
Dauphin at Rheims. 

An accurate Conception of the 
merit of this periormance cannot 
be easily formed. True genius 
cannot be denied to shine forth in 
almost every line; but that genius is 


not chastened or exalted by discis 
pline and knowledge. Happy epi- 
thets, vivid descriptions, copious 
imagery, and tender sentiments are 
every where to be found; but these 
are constantly mingled with feeble 
and rugged numbers, with harsh 
and new coined terms, with affec- 
tations and obscurities. 

The plan is simple and artless 
attention is never roused by expec- 
tation, or held in suspense. We are 
never imperiously called away from 
the present scene by that which isto 
follow. Incidents are touched light- 
ly, and conneéted loosely. Tiiey 
belong to one person, place and 
time; and by reasoning on the mat- 
ter, we perceive that they have a 
kind of subservience to the great 
event of the Dauphin’s coronation; 
but the narrative awakens neither 
curiosity nor surprize. The merit 
of a well-construéted fable does not 
belong to this work, while, at the 
saine time, it cannot be condemned 
for i incongr uity or useless episodes. 

The genuine story of Joan lays 
the highest claim to our curiosity 
and admiration; but some disgust 
and disappointment were awakened 
in our minds, on finding the boid, 
natural and instructive features of 
her history displaced by the tasteless 
and trite fiétions of an hermit’s cell, 
miraculous skill in the cure of dis- 
eases, Orlando’s sword, the inno- 
cent amusements of a shepherdess, 
the sorrows of fantastic love, and, 
lastly, the serious assertions of pre- 
ternatural impulse. 

Characters, striétly speaking, ar 
not to be found in this i 
Names are introduced, and aétions 
recounted, but no distinét images 
of the habits and motives conneéted 
with them are produced. Joan is 


feebly and vaguely pourtrayed. Her 
$} eeches are without energy or clo- 
quence, and we meet with none of 
those piétures which remind us of 
tae extraordinary transitions which 
she underwent, and the wonderful 
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energies by which she was actuated. 
The exploits of a woman of ob- 
scure birth, and servile education, 
in an age of aristocratical pride and 
military turbulence, are here de- 
scribed as if they were common 
o 

one prejudice with another; the 
power of enthusiasm over maiden 
inexperience and womanish scru- 
ples, over lordly and martial pre- 
sumption; the events of war and 
the fate of nations, which the story 
of Joan was so well adapted to il- 
lustrate, is not exhibited here, or 
exhibited in a frigid, indirect, and 
feeble manner. 

The male charaéters, Dunois, 
Conrade and Theodore, have no- 
thing in them appropriate or dis- 
tinét. The same hues of mildness, 
tenderness, and amiable feelings, 
sre diffused over the heroine and 
her companions. They are beings 
entitled to our love; they are looked 
upon with pity and complacency, 
but without ‘admiration or delight. 

But, though we may conceive 
pictures of more strenuous minds, 
narratives of more natural and in- 
structive incidents, and inferences 
more comprehensive and proiound, 
on the state of ancient manners, 
and in the principles of human na- 
ture, than are contained in this 
poem, we must not deny it the 
praise which is duc. The tale, 
thougl languid and marvellous, is 
not incongruous. The al! egories 
are — with j ingenuity, , and much 

acity of fancy; the style is not 
he of many faults. nor destitute 
of many beauties; .nd the moral 
tendency of the whole is blameless 
and pure. 

It the value of this poem were 
measured by comparison with con- 
temporary productions, we should 
rate it very highly. Among the se- 
rious and pathetic poets « our 
own time, the author of Joan of 
Are. must, perhaps, be assigned the 


highest place. None other pos = 


aid vulgar things. ‘The contest of 
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sesses a fancy equally vigorous and 
sprightly, a strain more equable, 


melodious, moral, and pathetic. Lf 


any should be thought to exceed 
him in these estimable properties, 
perhaps it is Cowper, whose tender, 
enthusiastic, and devout spirit, is 
shared by this author, but whose 
poetry is not blemished with so 


many defects. b. 
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Essays, Political, Economical, and 
Phi losophical. By Benjamin Count 
Rumtord. Lhe first American, from 
the third London Edition. 


(Continued from page 134.) 


HE second essay in this work 

is designed to investigate the 

first principles of establishments for 
the ae of poverty. Moncey to 
supply the poor with materi: ils and 
accommodations, is an indispensi- 
ble, but not the only or most 1m- 
portant requisite. Idleness cannot 
be removed, profligacy reclaimed, 
or misery effectually relieved by 


force. The means useful to this 


end, cannot be purchased. They 
consist in voluntary and benevolent 
exertions. The management of all 
such institutions must, therefore, be 
consigned to men contributing their 
aid without pecuniary recompense, 
and who are incited by no motive 
but the desire of doing good. Zeal 
and integrity in the managers are 
the only means of etfecting ‘the end 
of such establishments, and of sc; 
curing the concurrence of the pub- 
lic. q this may be added the no- 
toriety of their proceedings, and 
their rendering to the public perio- 
dical accounts ” of receipis and dis- 
bursements. 

The expense of such institutions 
is much less than is commonly sup- 
posed. Economical regulations ; the 
bringing of all donations into one 
fund; the concentring of industry, 
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and simplifying the objects of atten- 
tion, possess obvious advantages.— 


Half the money, contributed at 
random and by chance to be ZOANSy 
wiil effectually extirpate beggary, 
when colleéted into one fund and 
subjected to methodical manage- 
ment; whereas, in a different way, 
instead of correcting, it only agera- 
vates the evil. Assistance to beg- 

ars, where such an establishment 
exists, is highly injurious; and cha- 
rity can only be effectual by throw- 
ing its mite into the funds of that 
establishment. 

In cities, whatever be their size, 
ene establishment only should exist. 
Subdivisions into distriéts should 
be numerous in proportion to the 
population, but they should form 
only parts of one system. All es- 
sential power should be vested in a 
supreme committee, and subordi- 
nate departments should be merely 
ministerial; but this supreme com- 
mittee should consist, in part, of 
the members of subordinate depart- 
ments. 

Mildness and lenity in the treat- 
ment of the poor and vicious, can- 
not be toomuch insisted on. Hence 
zeal and, benevolence in the admi- 
nistrators, are absolutely necessary. 
Men opulent and noble, magis- 
trates and ecclesiastics are, by all 
means, to be prompted to concur 
as a supreme conimittee. Their 
province will be chiefly that of su- 
perintendance, and to authorize the 
supplying of wants which are cer- 
tified, by subordinate officers, to be 
real. This. aid will consist in 
weekly presents of money, provi- 
sions, and clothing, or fuel, or sup- 
plies of necessary articles at the 
prime cost of these articles. Busi- 
ness of this kind cannot be simpli- 
fied and expedited by any means so 
much as by the use of printed forms. 

To relieve immediate wants is in- 

To impart food to the 
hungry is a trifling and endless 
task. It is requisite that temper- 


eafiicient. 
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ance and industry should be givens 
Any other boon is, perhaps, more 
injurious than beneficial. How are 
the vicious and idle to be reform. 
ed? no undertaking is more deli. 
cate and more momentous. 

Conciliation and kindness are 

the chief means. Punishments may 
sometimes, though rarely, be ne- 
cessary ; but they should be admini- 
stered without any attendant pas- 
sion but pity. Rewards, on the 
contrary, should be plente ously con- 
ferred. It is needless to add, that, 
though a less equivocal instrument 
than punishment, a vigilant in- 
spection and cautious judgment are 
requisite to make them beneficial. 

Having described an establish 
ment of this kind, it is next con- 
sidered how it may be introduced 
in given circumstances; how the 
curiosity of the public and their 
zeal may be awakened by the exer- 
tions of a single individual in this 
cause. That individual must be 
indefatigable and wise: he must 
possess no mean skill in human na- 
ture and knowledge of local cir- 
cumstances: he must circulate his 
scheme as widely as possible, by 
means of printed proposals gratuit- 
ously distributed, in which the 
particulars of his scheme are copl- 
ously and perspicuously detailed. 

Tt must be a scheme for feeding 
and emploving the poor, on tie 
principles already explained and re- 
duced to practice in the establish- 
ment at Munich. He must begin 
with protesting the disinterestedness 
of his own motives; he must enu- 
merate the steps that will be taken 
when the requisite sums are sub- 
scribed. Twenty-five of those high- 
est in the list shall be convened ‘by 
letter: these shall name, by ballot, 
five subscribers to colleét contribu- 
tions and superintend the execu- 
tion of the plan. The author of 
the plan will settle all details in the 
oe of the establishment. 
The place seleéted will be as centraly 
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as cheap, and as healthfully situated 
as possible. 

A public kitchen will first be 
erected, to furnish food at the re- 
commendation of subscribers, of 
jour kinds, differing in goodness 
and in price. Eating rooms will 
be built, in which this food will be 
served, Additional rooms, cleanly, 
spacious, well lighted, and well 
warmed, will be opened for the 
use of the poor, to which they will 
be invited to bring their work. 
Utensils and raw materials will be 
gradually furnished, decorum main- 
tained, and rewards judiciously con- 
ferred. 

In fitting up the kitchen, and in 
lighting, warming, and purifying 
the edifice, every economical, cheap, 
and elegant invention will be intro- 
duced. The success that will 
crown this scheme, will stimulate 
benevolence and incite imitation. 
Similar plans may be formed and 
executed in other parts of the city; 
and poor rates, being no longer of 
use, may universally give place to 
voluntary subscription. 

Original subscriptions will be all- 
sufficient. The establishment, once 
carried into effect, will, ever after- 
wards, support itself. Relief of 
poverty is the great scope of this 
design, but other ends may be com- 
prised in it. Apartments may be 
opened for the reception and exhi- 
bition of new inventions, particu- 
larly such as are conducive to do- 
snestic comfort and frugality: mo- 
dels of kitchens may be exhibited 
for the inspection of the public, and 
their practical utility shown by en- 
gaging cooks, and furnishing din- 
ners to customers. 

Orders for food, on the public 
kitchen, shall be furnished to all 
applicants ; preferring, first, fre- 
quenters of the working rooms, 
and, secondly, those recommend. 
ed by subscribers. Subscribers 
shall receive semi-annually, tickets 
amounting to ten per cent. on their 
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subscriptions, till one half of the 
subscriptions be in this manner re- 
paid, But food being fifty per 
cent. cheaper than elsewhere, the 
whole subscription will thus be, ia 
two years and an half, fully refund- 
ed; and the establishment will 
thenceforth subsist on its own in- 
come. All property, however, will 
still be vested in the original con- 
tributors. Such wili be the scheme 
delineated, and concurrence cannot 
fail of being obtained, if judicious- 
ly and powerfully solicited. , 

Relief to the poor will be more 
cheaply, extensively, and benefi- 
cially administered by the means 
just described, than by any other. 
Affluent persons may confer consi- 
derable, though inferior benefit, by 
as close an imitation of this mode 
as possibly, and by supplying the 
indigent, to the extent which their 
revenue admits, with incitements 
and materials of industry. 

One species of charity which 
consists not in giving money, but 
merely in lending or refraining 
from increasing our store, may be 
practised with great effect. Let 
provisions, and especially fuel, be 
purchased at the cheapest rate. 
Advantage for this end, may be 
taken of the season, of the circum= 
stances of the vender, of the quan- 
tity to be purchased, and of other 
particulars which influence the 
price of acommodity. They may 
be sold to the poor in portions, and 
at times suitable to their wants, and 
at prime cost. In articles whose 
price is variable, the relief impart?- 
ble by this method, can scarcely be 
estimated. If we'sell that for fifty 
cents, whose common price is an 
hundred and fifty, we confer what 
is equivalent to an alms of one hun- 
dred cents, and in a way far less 
liable toabuse. Another who shalt 
give an hundred cents in money, is 
poorer by so much, aad has proba- 
bly injured and not benefited the 
receiver; whereas our gift is equal 
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to his, without being any deduction 
from our original stock, and has 
probably operated to advantage. 

Our charity may likewise consist, 
not in giving money or money’s 
worth, but inimparting knowledge. 
The poor are ignorant, negligent, 
and wasteful. Fire, which they use 
to warm themselves, serves com- 
monly to increase the cold. Slight 
and cheap improvements in the 
structure of their chimneys, will 
obviate this inconvenience. Fuel, 
fer the. purpose of cooking, is at 
present a subject of enormous waste. 
Portable earthen pots, formed on 
simple and obvious principles, com- 
prising.a tin vessel and a receptacle 
tor fuel, will greatly abridge expense. 
The gift of one of these would fre- 
quently remove the distresses ‘of 
multitudes. 

Cookery is an art hitherto em- 
ployed to augment expense, and to 
stimulate the palate at the price of 
health. No art is of more impor- 
tance, when unperverted from its 
genuine purposes, which consist in 
enhancing the nutritious and sa- 
voury qualities of food, and econo- 
mizing labour, time, and expense. 
No one can tell to what extent this 
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art might be made subservient fo 
these purposes. How greatly would 
the condition of the poor be im. 
proved if persuaded to adopt various 
modes that might be mentioned of 
preparing cheap and savoury soups! 
The remainder of this essay js 
employed in repeating and énforcing 
various considerations that had be. 
fore occurred. Some useful re. 
marks are made as to the best me. 
thod of disposing of the product of 
the labour of the poor, and the 
equity that ought to be observed in 
the regulation of their wages. 
The utility of this treatise is 
practical. We live in a country 
where poverty subsists and where 
establishments for the relief of po- 
verty are maintained. Whaat use 
might be made of this writer’s spe- 
culations, it is of importance to 
discover. If his ideas be just, and 
those ideas have been negleéted in 
our own system, it is time to be- 
stir ourselves in the work of refor- 
mation. If they be erroneous, no 
inconsiderable service will be done 
to the cause of general happiness by 
demonstrating their fallacy, and ex- 
hibiting a better system in their 
stead. O. 
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An Account of Mr. Parx’s Fourney 
into the Interior Parts of Africa. 


(Continued from page 140.) 


HE city of Sego, at which Mr. 

Park had now arrived, con- 

sisted of four divisions or quarters, 
two on each side of the water; and 
each of them being surrounded by 
a mud wall, it had the appearance 
of four distinét towns. The houses 
are built of clay, and have flat roofs; 
but some of them have two stories, 
and many are white-washed. Besides 
these buildings, Moorish mosques 
are seen in every quarter. These 


objects, with the numerous boats 
on the river, a crowded population, 
and the cultivated state of the sur- 
rounding country, formed altogether 
a prospect of civilization and mag- 
nificence which our traveller little 
expected to find in the bosom of Af- 
rica. From the best inquiries he 
could make, he had reason to be- 
lieve that the place contained alto- 
gether about 30,000 inhabitants. 
The boats on the Niger are form- 
ed of the trunks of two large trees 
rendered concave, and joined toge- 
ther, not side by side, but length- 
ways, the junétion being exactly 
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across the middle of the boat. They 
are, therefore, very long, and dis- 
proportionably narrow, “and have 
neither decks nor masts; they are, 
however, roomy. Mr. Park observ- 
ed in one of them four horses and 
a great many people crossing at a 
ferry. 

Tothis ferry Mr. Park proceeded, 
intending to cross over to the largest 
quarter of the city, where he was 
informed the king of Bambara held 
his residence ; but the number of 
people pressing for a passage was 
such as to prevent his embarkation. 

The multitude gazed on thestran- 
ger with silent wonder; and he dis- 
tinguished, with concern, many 
Moors among them. In the mean 
time, information that a white man 
was waiting for a passage was con- 
veyed tothe king; who immediate- 
ly ‘sent a messenger to inquire what 
brought him to Sego, and what he 
wanted? Ourtraveiler, having given 
tie best answer he could as to the 
motives of his j#arney, added, that 
he was there in his way to Jenné, 
and, having been robbed of all he 
possessed, implored the king’s boun- 
ty and protection. The messenger 
told him to go to a distant village, 
which he pointed out, and wait tor 
the king’s farther orders. 

Mr. Park complied with these di- 
rections, but found tnat the inha- 
bitants of the village were either 
averse or afraid to give him lodging 
or entertainment; and having turn- 
ed his horse loose, he sought shelter 
from a storm of thunder and rain 
under airce. At length, as night 
approached, the kindness and hu- 
mianity inherent in the female sex, 
to which he had often been indebted 
on former occasions, came to his re- 
lief on the present. A poor negr 
woman, returning from the labours 
of the field, observed that he was 
wet, weary ‘and dejeéted, and, tax- 

ing up his saddle and bri ‘le, told 
hin to follow her. She led him to 
her cotta; Se, li gh ted upa lamp, pro- 
Vou. I. No, 3; 
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cured him an excellent supper of 
fish, and plenty of corn for his 
horse; ; after which she spread a mat 
upon the floor, and said he might 
remain there for the night. For this 
well-timed bounty our traveller pre- 
sented her with two of the four brass 
buttons which remained on his 
waistcoat. Mr. Park relates that this 
good woman, having performed the 
rites of hospitality herself, called in 
the female part of her family, and 
made them spin Cotton for a great 
part of the night. They lightened 
their labour by songs: one of which 
must have been composed extem- 
pore; for our traveller was himself 
the subject of it; and the air was, in 
his opinion, the sweetest and most 
plaintive he had ever heard. The 
words, as may be expected, were 
simple, and may be literally trans- 
lated as follows: * The winds roar- 
ed, and the rain fell. The poor 
white man, faint and weary, came 
and sat under our tree. He has no 
mother to bring him milk—no wife 
to grind his corn.” —Chorus. “ Let 
us pity the white man; no mother 


 |OS 


has he, &c. &c. 


Mr. Park continued all the next 
day in the village, without receiving 
any orders from the king, and found 
himself the objeét of universal in- 
quiry. He soon heard enough, 
however, to convince him that the 
Moors and Slatees or slave traders, 
residing at Sego, were exceedingly 
suspicious concerning the motives 
of his journey, and in the highest 
degree hostile towards him. He 
learnt that many consultations had 
been held with the king concerning 
his reception and disposal and the 
villagers openly told him that he had 
many enemies, and must expect no 
favour. 

On the third day the messenger 
arrived, and, bringing a bag in his 
hands, signified to our travelles that 
he must depart forthwith from the 
vicinage of Sego; but that Mian- 
song the king, ‘wishing to reucve a 
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white man in distress, had sent him 
five thousand kowries * to enable 
him to purchase provisions in the 
course of his journey. The mes- 
senger added, that if Park’s inten- 
tions were really to proceed to Jenné 
he had orders to accompany him as 
a guide to Sansanding. 

Being thus compelled to leave Se- 
gO, Mr. Park applied himself to 
collect all the information he could 
from his guide. ‘Though it was 
evident that this man was sent prin- 
cipally with the view of discovering 
the motives and objeét of his jour- 
ney, he was found to be very friend- 
ly andcommunicative. By him Mr. 
Park was frankly told, that if Jenné 
was the place of his destination, he 
had undertaken an enterprize of 
¢reater danger than probably he was 
apprized of; for, although the town 
of Jenné was nominally a part of 
the king of Bambara’s dominions, 
at was in faét a city of the Moors; 
the principal part of the inhabitants 
being Byushreens, or Mahometans; 
and even the governor himself, tho’ 
appointed by Mansong, was of the 
same seét. Mr. Park’s refle¢tions 
on this occasion were aggravated by 
the circumstance, that his danger 
was likely to increase as he advanced 
on his journey; for he learnt that 
the places beyond Jenné were under 
the Moorish influence, in a still 
greater degree than Jenné itself; and 
that Tombu¢too, the great object 
of his research, was altogether in 
the possession of that savage and 
merciless people. 

Notwithstanding these discourag- 
ing reflections, Mr. Park persisted 
in what he conceived to be his duty ; 
and the first town of note at which 
he arrived after leaving Sego, was 
called Kabba. It is situated in the 
midst of a beautiful and highly cul- 
tivated country, * bearing,” says 
Mr. Park, * a greater resemblance 
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to the centre of England than te 
what I should have supposed had 
been in the middle of Atrica;”’ and 
the season was that of the shea har- 
vest, or the gathering in the fruit 
which produces the shee-toulou, or 
tree-butter, the great abundance of 
which in this quarter was astonish- 
ing. The tree itself very much re- 
sembles the American oak; and the 
nut, from the kernel of which the 
butter is prepared by boiling it ia 
water, has somewhat the appearance 
of a Spanish olive. ‘The kernel is 
enveloped in a sweet pulp, wader a 
thin green rind; and itis Mr. Park’s 

opinion, that the butter produced 
from it, besides the advantage of its 
keeping without salt the whole year, 
is whiter, firmer, and of a richer 
flavour than the best butter he ever 
tasted made from cow’s milk. The 
growth and preparation of this com- 
modity seem to be among the first 
objects of African industry in this 
and the neighbouring states; and it 
constitutes a main erticle of their in- 
land commerce. 

On the afternoon of the second 
day Mr. Park and his guide reached 
Sansanding, a very large town situat- 
ed on the banks of the Niger, much 
resortedto by the Moors, who bring 
thither large quantities of salt, which 
they barter for shea-toulou and gold 
dust. Leaving this place early next 
morning, he proceeded to a towa 
called Nyara, and from thence to 
Modibao, a delightful place on the 
banks of the river, which is here 
very broad, and enlivened with 
many small and verdant islands, all 
of them stocked with cattle and 
crowded with villages. Here he was 
compelled to set off again abruptly, 
for fear of the Moors, the dooty or 
chief man giving him a guide to Kea; 
but his horse, which had been long 
reduced toa mere skeleton, drop- 
ped on the road, and he was oblig- 


* Kowries, or cowrics, are {mall fhells, which, in Africa, and many parts of the 


Faft-Indies, pafs current as money. 


In Bambara an hundred of them would pus 


chale a day’s provifion for a traveller, and corn for his hork, 
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ej to quit him. At Kea he em- 
barked in a fishing canoe, and was 
landed in six hours at Silla, a large 
town on the southern side of the 
Niger. At this place the sory was 
nearly as savage as the Moors, and 
it was with great disficulty our tra- 
veller could get shelter for the night. 
He was now convinced by paintul 
experience, that the obstacles to his 
farther progress were insurmounta- 
ble, and that in attempting to reach 
Jenné, unless under the protection 
of some men of weight and influ- 
ence among the Moors, which he 
had no possible means of obtaining, 
ke should sacrifice himself to no 
purpose; for his discoveries would 
perish with him. He considered at 
the same time, that by returning to 
Gambia in a different route, he 
might still promote, in some degree, 
the purpose of his mission; for hav- 
ing discovered the Niger at a great 
distance from its head, he should be 
adding considerably to the geogra- 
phy of Africa, in tracing this mys- 
terious river up the stream to its 
source. On these and similar con- 
siderations Mr. Park determined to 


‘return to Sego, and, proceeding 


from thence along the banks of the 
river, trust for his support to the 
hospitality of the negroes in the 
southern states, out of the reach of 
Moorish fanaticism and malice. 
The town of Silla, from which 
Mr. Park began his return home- 
wards, is within two short days 
journey of Jenné, which is situated 
onan island inthe river. At the 
distance of two days more the river 
empties itself into a considerable 
lake, called Dibbie, or the Dark lake; 
concerning the extent of which, all 
the information which could be ob- 
tained was, that in crossing over it 
from west to east the canoes loose 
sight of land one whole day. From 
this lake the water issues in many 
streams, which terminate in two 


* Erronconfly {pelt Ca/fbua. 
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large branches. One of these flows 
towards the north-east, and the other 
to the east; but they join again at 
Kabra, one day’s journey to the 
southward of Tombuétoo, and the 
port or shipping place of that city. 
The traét of land which the two 
streams encircle is called Jinbala, 
and is inhabited by negroes; and 
the whole distance by land from 
Jenné to Tombuétoo is twelve days 
journey. From Kabra, at the dis- 
tance of eleven days journey down 
the stream, the river passes to the 
southward of Houssa, which ts two 
days journey distant from the river. 
Of the further progress of this great 
river, and its final exit, whether it 
be the same that passes by Kassina,* 
or whether, as ancient charts seem 
to indicate, it spreads into one or 
more inland lakes, or at an immense 
distance intermixes with the waters 
of the Nile, are questions which 
future discovery can alone resolve. 
(Io be concluded.) 


— 


Summary of late BoTanicat Dis~ 
COVERIES. 


[From Journal de Phyfic for 1798.] 


HovuaGu the number of plants 

is so considerable (being es- 

timated at about twenty thousand), 

that the most retentive memory can 

scarcely remember their names, the 

ardour for this branch of science 
does not seem to decrease. 

La Billardiere, who went round 
the world with d’Entrecasteaux, 
brought back with him a valuable 
collection in every part of natural 
history. His herbal is most beau- 
tiful; and though nearly one fourth 
of it has been lost, he has still about 
three thousand plants, of which from 
twelve to fifteen hundred are new. 

He carried with him from. the 
Friendly Isles twenty-two bread- 
fruit-trees, twelve of which weve 
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left at the Isle de France. Of the 
eight brought to France, five died; 
two have been sent to Cayenne, and 
the other was brought to Paris, where 
it now isinthe Zardin des Plantes. 

La Billardiere brought with him 
also about three hundred birds, a 
third of which almost are unknown. 
His colleétion of inseéts has been 

much damaged; but he has still a 

reat Many in sufficient preservation 
to be described. Riché, who went 
on the same expedition, brought 
with him a variety of objects, and 
particularly birds. He died not long 
ago. 

Michau has returned from South- 
America, and brought with him a 
great number of plants in excellent 
preservation. He will, no doubt, 
soon publish an account of them, 
as wellas of those which he brought 
from Persia. 

Coulomb having ordered some 
poplars to be cut down in the spring 
time, observed, that when the axe 
approached the centre of the tree, 
a very large quantity of air was dis- 
engaged, but that none was disen- 
gaged when the instrument attack- 
ed the other parts of the tree. It is 
well known that the medullary fart, 
in which the air circulates particu- 
larly, is situated towards the centre. 
From this medullary part proceed 
those transversal vessels which ex- 
tend to the bark of the tree for the 
circulation of the air. The plant 
contains also other vessels for the 
circulation of the sap and of all the 
vegetable juices. There are also 
glands where the secretion of all 
these different liquors is performed 
to produce the Arofolis, follen, eFe. 
A vegetable, therefore, in the sim- 

lest case, may be considered as an 
assemblage of several pliable elastic 
fibres, composing a great number 
of vessels of different calibres, in 
which water, air, and various kinds 


of fluids drawn from the bosom of 


the earth and the atmosphere, circu- 
te. 


Light also has a great influence on 
vegetation. Humboldt has shown 
that the light of a lamp may, in this 
respect, supply that of the sun; and 
that plants which receive tlie. light 
of a lamp are coloured green, as if 
they received that of the sun. “Ex. 
cess of light hurts plants, especially 
when they begin to rise. 

According to Ingenhouz, plants 
suffer oxygen to be disengaged in 
the light, and the carbonic acid in 
darkness. Senebier is of opinion 
that the latter changes the oxygen 
into the carbonic acid, by furnish- 
ing it with carbon. 

Humboldt has observed, that 
mushrooms furnish hydrogenous 
gaz in the day, as well as the night 
time. 


+ enw ea 


Method of removing Spots of GREASE 
From Books and Prints. 


[From Bibliotheque Economique, vol. i.] 


TASTE for elegant editions, 

beeks in good preservation, 
and proof impressions of prints, 
can be considered as a mania only 
by those who are unacquainted with 
literature. Ina well printed, care- 
fully preserved, and neat book, the 
sense seems to pass through the 
organs of sight, in order to meet 
the understanding; while, in a bad, 
confused edition, or a dirty, stain- 
ed and disgusting copy, the confu- 
sion of the characters deranges, as 
it were, the connection of the au- 
thor’s thoughts; their obscurity di- 
vests ideas of their briliancy; and 
the dirtiness of the paper, which 
offends the eye, makes the subject 
lose much of its charms and attrac- 
tion. It is a great misfortune, 
therefore, to those who purchase 
books for the sake of reading them, 
when the objects of their enjov- 
ment are injured by the too close 
application of a candle or lamp. 
For this reason M. Deschamps, @t 
the requést of a man of letters, to 
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whom an accident of this kind had 
happened, devised the following 
process, which was attended with 
complete success: 

After naving gently warmed the 
paper stained with grease, wax, oil, 
or any fat body whatever, take out 
as much as possible of it, by means 
of blotting-paper; then dip a small 
brush in the essential oil of well 
rectified spirit of turpentine, heated 
almost to ebullition, (ior when cold 
it aéts only very weakiy) and draw 
it gently over both sides of the pa- 
per, which must be carefully kept 
warm. This operation must be re- 
peated as many times as the quan- 
tity o: the fa: body imbibed by the 
paper, o: the \ickness of the pa- 
per, may render necessary. When 
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the greasy substance is entirely re- 
moved, recourse may be had to the 
following method, ‘to restore the pa- 
per to its former whiteness, which 
is not completely restored by the 
first process. Dip another brush 
in highly reétified spirit of wine, 
and draw it, in like manner, over 
the place which was stained, and 
particularly round the edges, to re- 
move the border, that would still 
presenta stain. By employing these 
means, with proper caution, the 
spot will totally disappear; the pa- 
per will resume its original white- 
ness; and if the process has been 
employed ona part written on with 
common ink, or printed with prin- 
ter’s ink, it willexperience no altera- 
tion. 
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Mifcellaneous Articles of Literary and Philofophical 
Intelligence. 


—— 


R. Barton, of Philadelphia, has pub- 
lifhed “ Fragments of the Natural 
Hiftory of Pennfylvania: part 1.” 

An octavo volume, containing effays 
and notes on hufbandry and rural affairs, 
by J. B. Bordley, has juft appeared in 
Philadelphia. 

A tranflation of the travels of the 
Duke de Rochefoucault Liancourt, in the 
United States of America, during the 
years 1796, 1797, and 1798, has been 
announced in London. 

Dr. Alexander Adam, of Edinburgh, 
is engaged in the compilation of a new 
Latin dictionary, intended to fupercede 
the ufe of that of Ainfworth. 

Dr. Gillies is compofing a continua- 
tion of his hiftory of Greece, which, it is 
fuppofed, will be much fuperior in ftyle 
~p manner, to the part already publifh- 
ed. 

From various experiments in England, 
and from obfervations made by Dr. 
Coorer while in America, it is fup- 
pofed, that the common opinion that 
feeds and plants degenerate unlefs the 
ground on which they are planted is fre- 
guently changed, is not well founded. 
It has been found that potatoes may con- 
ftantly be raifed on the fame piece of 
gtound without any degeneration, if the 


largeft and fineft potatoes, inftead of the 
{malleit and worft, are felected for 
planting. This is alfo true of the {quath, 
early peas, and other kinds of vegetables. 
This principle has been applied fometime 
fince by a Mr. BakeweE Lt, in England, 
to the breed of horfes. It is a matter of 
fuch general importance to agriculture, 
that it is hoped our farmers will make 
particular obfervations on this fubje®. 

In an ingenious paper written by Dr. 
Fenwick, it is ftated, that as elaftic fin- 
ids are the greateft fupports of vegeta- 
tion, manures ought to be applied under 
thofe circumftances which moft favoar 
their generation. Thefe chiefly occur 
in the fpring, after the grafs has in fome 
degree covered the ground, by which the 
manure is fhaded from the fun, or early 
in the autumn, after the hay-crop is re- 
meved. The laft feems the moft con- 
venient and proper feafon. ‘The practice 
of manuring grafs lands in the winter, 
is highly improper and ufeleis, as the 
thaws wafh away the beft parts of the 
nvinure, and the carth cannot abforb the 
fluid parts. 

A new periodical work has lately been 
publifhed in London, entitled, “ The 
Ladies Annual Regifter.” 

Didot and Herhan, printers at Paris, 
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have invented fereotypes, (folid types) 
which, inftead of being detached charac- 
ters like the common types, form a folid 
mafs or plate for each page, which being 
incapable of any derangement, forever 
preferves the purity and correctnefs of 
the text. As thefe plates are preferved, 
2s many copies may be ftruck off as are 
wanted, and the expenfe of an unnecef- 
fary number is thereby faved. The 
ftercotype editions of works are fold 
much cheaper than others, and the in- 
vention is thought to'be a great improve- 
ment in the art of printing. 

Count Rumford has devifed the plan 
for an inftitution for the application of phila- 
Jephy to the improvement of the mechanical 
arts, which has received the patronage 
and active fupport of the moft diftin- 
guifhed perfons in Great-Britain, for 
talents, rank, and fortune. ‘Three thou- 
fand pounds fterling have been already 
fubfcribed towards defraying the ex- 
penfes of the eftablifhment, and it is 
fuppofed that this noble and benevolent 
fcheme will be foon put in execution. 
The direc& purpofe of the infitution is 
to teach, by lectures and experiments, 
the application of philofophy to the im- 
provement of the mechanical arts, and 
ether arts of life to which it is moft ap- 
plicable. Acomplete apparatus for every 
branch of philofophy will be furnifhed, 
and men the moft diftinguifhed for their 
philofophical talents, will be employed 
as teachers. The eftablifhment is in- 
tended to confilt of a repofitory for the 
prefervation of models of all new inven- 
tions in the arts, an office of correfpondence 
for receiving and communicating new 
information concerning all improvements 
which are made in the arts in every part 
of the world, and /edure/bips for the ap- 
plication of fcience to the arts. 

The Dean of St. Afaph is preparing 
an edition of the works of Sir William 
jones. 

A magnificent work has lately been 
announced at Paris, entitled, “ Pi@ure/que 
Travels in Syria, Phenicia, Palefine, and 
Lower Egypt.” By Cailas, a celebrated 
French painter, who has engaged the 
affiftance of Dutheil, Legrand, Langles, 
and other literary characters, to render 
his publication the more ufeful, fplendid, 
and perfect. 

A fecond edition of Joan of Arc, by 
Mr. Southcy, has been publifhed in Lon- 
don, in which the author has introduced 
many alterations, corrections, and im- 
provements, and omitted many of the 





miraculous and allegorical parts, whicly 
have been difapproved in his firit edition, 

A new Hiftory of England, from the 
earlieft dawn of record to the peace of 
1783, in nine volumes 8vo. by Charles 
Coote, LL. D. has lately appeared. 

Mr. Arthur Young ftill purfues his 
agricultural inquiries, and has publifhed 
an uicful work, containing a “ View of 
7 Agriculture of the County of Suf. 
olk.” 

A new method of preparing caft fee] 
has been lately announced in France by 
Cit. Clouet. His procefs is as follows; 
Take {mall pieces of iron, and place 
them in leyers, in a crucible, with a 
mixture of the carbonate of lime. Six 
parts of the carbonate of lime, that is, 
chalk, marble, limeftone, and, in gene- 
rai, all calcareous fubftances, and fix 
parts of the earth of pounded Heffian 
crucibles, muft be employed for twenty 
parts of iron. ‘This mixture mutt be fo 
difpofed that, after fufion, the iron may 
be completely covered by it, fo as to be 
kept from coming into contact with the 
atmofphere. The mixture is then to be 
gradually heated, and, at laft, expofed 
to a heat capable of melting iron. If 
the fire be well kept up, an hour will 
generally be found fufficient to convert 
two pounds of iron into excellent and 
exceedingly hard fteel, capable of being 
forged, an advantage not pofleffed by 
fteel procured in the common manner. 

M. Lenz, Profeffor at the Inftitute of 
Education of Schnepfenthal, near Gotha, 
known by his Travels through Sweden, 
has been employed for twelve years in 
collecting every thing that the phyficians 
of different countries have written for or 
againft the total extirpation and annihila- 
tion of the fmall-pox by means of police 
regulations. He propofes to publifh a 
work, in which he will give the refult of 
his refearches on this fubjeét, and on the 
poffibility of the attempt, and will pay 
great attention to ftate, with accuracy, as 
many facts as poffible. In the German 
Journals he invites all thofe who have at 
heart the happinefs of mankind, to point 
out to him, in a precife manner, either 
fuch fa&ts as have come within their own 
knowledge, or paflages in books of tra- 
vels which contain an account of meafures 
that have been taken by the order of go- 
vernments, or only by individuals, among 
polifhed or favage nations, at any period, 
or inany country, by which this terrible 
contagion has been either removed or ¢n- 
tirely checked. 
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OCCASIONAL ADDRESS. 


Spoken by Mr. HopGKINsON, on the open- 
ing of the New Theatre, in New-York, 
Monday, the 29th of Sfanuary, 1798. 
iW ritten by the late Dr. E. H. SMiru. 


\ HEN the firft prows attain’d the 
Atlantic fhore, 

One rude, uncultur’d face, the region 
WOTE ; 

Nor ufeful art, nor genial fcience fmil’d, 

Nor focial order charm’d the mighty wild; 

But, ’mid his woods, the native favage ran, 

And beaft, but fcarce diftinguifh’d from 
the man. 

Wide where Virginia fpreads her golden 
plains, 

Debark, fucceflive,the adventuroustrains: 

With different zeal, ’mid bleaker fkies, a 
band 

Of pious exiles feize the defert land; 

With patient ftep the doubtful gloom they 
dare, 

And brave the rage of inexperienc’d war; 

Deftin’dthro’ fcenes of fearful ftrife topafs, 

And bid, fublime, on virtue’s folid bafe, 

In ample ftrength, thy tower, O Free- 
dom! rife, 

Pride of the young and idol of the wile. 


From like beginnings ovr adventurous 

race, , 

The recent hiftory of teir fortunes trace - 

Like your bold fires, the fathers of the 
frage, 

Of fate uncertain, brav’d the ocean’srage; 

Of future wras caught prophetic views, 

And fought a land fcarce confcious of the 
mule. 

Long years of labour mark’d their du- 
bious way, 

And fickle Favour oft withheld her ray; 

But, as the fhades of prejudice withdrew, 

fair, and more fair, the cheering prof- 
pect grew, 

Till light and life the brightning fcene 
endear’d, 

And the gay bow of promis’d peace ap- 
pear’d. 

—QO! if in future, as in former days, 

Their true defcendants meet your gene- 
rous praife, 

Propp’d by your fmiles, this frage, a ftate- 


ly tower, 


Lifts its proud front, and fcorns misfor- 


tune’s power, 


Great is the tafk, and nice the art ree 

quired, 

To raife fuch fcenes as Dryden erft defir’d; 

But greater ftill, and far more nice the art, 

To fix the impreflive moral in the heart ; 

To voice, form, feature, motion, accent, 
give 

Appropriate force, andbid the picture live. 

This aiks the poet’s fire, the player’s fkiil, 

Minds that difcern, and fouls that know 
to feel; 

Applaufe, that cherifhes as well as cheers, 

And time, that mends, and foitens, and 
endears. 


When firft the fpell of Gothic art was 

broke, 

And, from its tedious trance, the Drama 
woke, 

Myfteries and mafks the new-born flags 
difgrac’d — 

The monkith ftructures of perverted tafiz. 

And many a year, and manya luftrum fled, 

"Ere Giant Shakefpeare rear’d his ha 
lowed head; 

’Ere Britain’s earlier Rofcius grac’d the 


{cene, 

And the firft Barry mov’d, and look’d a 
queen. 

With patient ear our wife forefathers 
heard; 


With kind applaufe the actor, poet, 
cheer’d ; 

Till, by fucceffive trials, well fuftain’d, 

Nature and fkill the improving pair at 
tain’d; 

From infant weaknefs rofe the fcenic art, 

And truthand genius charm’d thehearer’s 
heart. 


Let not your fiercer, more impatient 
doom, 
Blaft our young flowrets in their timid 
bloom; 
But fhield them from the inclement fkies, 
and hope, 
In future years, a rich and various crop. 


Ifnobler toils, if triumphsmore fublime, 
Your boaft and glory to remoteft time, 
To different fcenes the glowing mind 

impell’d, 
The watchful fenate and the embattled 
field, 
And chiefs & fages, theme of every tongue, 
Awak’d alone the confecrating lovg; 
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While the neglected ftage, from foreign 
fhores, 

A motley mafs! deriv’d her various ftores ; 

Yet now, by you encourag’d and allow’d, 

Dramatic bands your native fcenes fhall 
crowd, 

And native bards awake the flumbering 
lyre, 

While gain and glory goad them and in- 
ipire; 

Proud competition ftruggle for the bays, 

And find a new exiftence in your praiie. 

So thall new Letiertons and Booths arife, 

New Quins and Garricks ravifh and fur- 
prize; 

Another Pritchard charm with various 

owers, 
And Woflington and Clive again be ours. 


So thall fome modeft Congreve’s jufter 


wit, 

With keener fallies more your tafte de- 
light ; 

Some happier Jonfon’s claflic humour 
charm, 

Some gayer Cibber fpread no chafte 
alarm; 

Some livelier Farquhar virtuous withes 
move, 

Some Steel inflame with pure and lawful 
love: 


A graceful Cowley elegantly fway ; 

Another Inchbald point her fex the way; 

Another Sheridan, with nobler zeal, 

Convulfe with mirth, or teach the heart 
to feel; 

An active Holcroft, fovereignof the ftage, 

To perfe& morals form a future age. 


So thallaloftier Drydenroufe your fears, 

A tenderer Rowe beguile you of your 
tears; 

With wonderous verfe a virtuous Otway 
fcourge 

Unheard of crimes and half to madnefs 
urge; 

With thrilling horror fhakethe fecret foul, 

And give the tears of agony to roll; 

A perfect Shakespeare, nurit by every 
mufe, 

Shake from hismanly locks the pearly dews 

Which thefond graces, all delighted, hed, 

When their fair fingers, round his infant 
head, 

‘Twin'd flowers and laurels from Parnaf- 
fus’ height, 

And rule the fcene with uncontefted 
right; 

Grief, rage, defpair, and joy, and hope, 
and love, 

Deftin’d, by turns, their monarch’s art 
to prove, 

Vanifh, appear, or perifh, or revive, 

As the foul’s mafter bids them die or live. 


Then fhall this Srace of fame, of 
praife, fecure, 
Like this fair empire flourifh and endure- 
Alike in ample ftrength and beauty rife, 
Pride of the young, and idol of the wife, 
ame - 
On my own MINIATURE Picture, 
Taken at two Years of Age. 


By RoBert Soutuey. 


A ND I was once like this! that glow. 

* 3 ing cheek 

Was mine, thofe pleafure fparkling cyes, 
that brow 

Smooth asthe levellake, when not a breeze 

Dics o’er the fleeping furface! T'wenty 
years 

Hav wrought ftrange alteration! Of 
the ‘riends 

Whe once fo dearly prized this miniature, 

And lov’d it for its ukeneis,fome are gore 

To their laft home; and fome eitranged 
in heart, 

Behclding me with quick averted glance, 

Pafsonthe other fide! Bur ftill theie lines 

Remain unalter’d, and thefe features wear 

The look of Infancy and Innocence. 

I fearch myfelf in vain, and find notrace 

Of what I was: thou lightly arching line, 

Dark and o’erhanging now; and tha 
mild face 

Settled in thefe ftrong lineaments!— 
There were 

Who form’d high hopes and flattering 
ones of thee, 

Young Robert! for thine eye was quick 
to {peak 

Each opening feeling: Should they not 
have known 

When the rich rainbow on the morning 
cloud 

Reflects its radiant dies, the hufbandman 

Beholds the ominous glory fad, and feati 

Impending ftorms! they augur’d happily, 

For thou didft love each wild and won 
derous tale 

Of fairy fiction, and thine infant tongue 

Lifp’d with delight the godlike deeds o 
Greece 

And rifing Rome; therefore they deem’ 
forfooth, 

That thou fhould’ft tread PrererMENTS 
pleafant path. 

Ill judging ones! they let thy little feet 

Stray in the pleafant paths of Porsy, | 

And when thou fhould’ft have preft amie 
the crowd, 

There didf thou love to linger out the 
day, 

Loitering beneath the laurel’s barren 
fhade; 

Spirit or Spenser! was the wanderct 
wrong ? 
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